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PREFACE 


The Selections from Irving and Hawthorne contained in 
this book are intended for use as Supplementary Reading 
in either Public School or High School. The editor has 
included in this volume two of the most popular of the select- 
ions from Zhe Sketch Book, with best of the stories from Z’wice 
Told Tales, and other stories from Hawthorne. The notes 
are sufficiently full to be of service in Public School and 
they are accompanied by short biographical sketches of the 
authors, Irving and Hawthorne. In the case of each story 
throughout the book, a list of suggestive questions and of 
subjects for composition, has been added to the notes, with 
the object of making the book more useful in the work of the 


class-room. 
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RIP VAN WINKLE. 


Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson, must 
remember the Kaatskill mountains. They are a dismem- 
bered branch of the great Appalachian family, and are 
seen away to the west of the river, swelling up to a noble 
height, and lording it over the surrounding country. 
Every change of season, every change of weather, indeed 
every hour of the day, produces some change in the 
magical hues and shapes of these mountains; and they 
are regarded by all the good wives, far and near, as 
perfect barometers. When the weather is fair and 
settled, they are clothed in blue and purple, and print 
their bold outlines on the clear evening sky; but some- 
times, when the rest of the landscape is cloudless, they 
will gather a hood of gray vapours about their summits, 
which, in the last rays of the setting sun, will glow and 
light up like a crown of glory. 


At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager may 
have descried the light smoke curling up from a village, 
whose shingle roofs gleam among the trees, just where 
the blue tints of the upland melt away into the fresh 
green of the nearer landscape. It is a little village of 
great antiquity, having been founded by some of the 
Dutch colonists, in the early times of the province, just 
about the beginning of the government of the good 
Peter Stuyvesant (may he rest in peace!) and there were 
some of the houses of the original settlers standing 


within a few years, built of small yellow bricks, brought 
J 
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from Holland, having latticed windows and gable fronts, 
surmounted with weathercocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these very houses 
(which to tell the precise truth, was sadly time-worn 
and weather-beaten), there lived many years since, while 
the country was yet a province of Great Britain, a simple, 
good-natured fellow, of the name of Rip Van Winkle. He 
was a descendant of the Van Winkles who figured so gal- . 
lantly in the chivalrous days of Peter Sty ven and 
accompanied him to the siege of fort Christina. He in- 
herited, however, but little of the martial character of his 
ancestors. J have observed that he was a simple good- 
natured man; he was moreover a kind neighbour, and an 
obedient henpecked husband. Indeed, to the latter cir- 
cumstance might be owing that meekness of spirit which 
gained him such universal popularity ; for those men are 
most apt to be obsequious and conciliating abroad, who 
are under the discipline of shrews at home. Their 
tempers, doubtless, are rendered pliant and malleable in 
the fiery furnace of domestic tribulation, and a curtain 
lecture is worth all the sermons in the world for teaching 
the virtues of patience and long-suffering. A termagant 
wife may, therefore, in some respects, be considered a 
tolerable blessing; and if so, Rip Van Winkle was thrice 
blessed. 


Certain it is, that he was a great favourite among all 
the good wives of the village, who, as usual with the 
amiable sex, took his part in all family squabbles, and 
never failed, whenever they talked those matters over in 
their evening gossipings, to lay all the blame on Dame 
Van Winkle. The children of the village, too, would 
shout with joy whenever he approached. He assisted at 
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their sports, made their playthings, taught them to fly 
kites and shoot marbles, and told them long stories of 
ghosts, witches and Indians. Whenever he went dodging 
about the village, he was surrounded by a troop of them 
hanging on his skirts, clambering on his back, and playing 
a thousand tricks on him with impunity; and not a dog 
would bark at him throughout the neighbourhood. 


The great error in Rip’s composition was an insuperable 
aversion to all kinds of profitable labour. It could not be 
from the want of assiduity or perseverance ; for he would 
sit on a wet rock with a rod as long and heavy as a 
Tartar’s lance, and fish all day without a murmur, even 
though he should not be encouraged by a single nibble. 


He would carry a fowling-piece on his shoulder, for 
hours together, trudging through woods and swamps, and 
up hill and down dale, to shoot a few squirrels or wild 
pigeons. He would never refuse tu assist a neighbour 
even in the roughest toil, and was a foremost man at all 
country frolics for husking Indian corn, or building stone 
fences. The women of the village, too, used to employ 
him to run their errands, and to do such little odd jobs 
as their less obliging husbands would not do for them ;— 
ina word, Rip was ready to attend to anybody’s business 
but his own; but as to doing family duty, and keeping 
his farm in order, he found it impossible. 


In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on his 
farm; it was the most pestilent little piece of ground in 
the whole country ; everything about it went wrong, and 
would go wrong in spite of him. His fences were con 
tinually falling to pieces; his cow would either go astray, 
or get among the cabbages; weeds were sure to grow 
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quicker in his fields than anywhere else; the rain always 
made a point of setting in just as he had some out-door 
work to do; so that though his patrimonial estate had 
dwindled away under his management, acre by acre, until 
there was little more left than a mere patch of Indian 
corn and potatoes, yet it was the worst conditioned farm 
in the neighbourhood. 


His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if they 
belonged to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin begotten in 
his own likeness, promised to inherit the habits, with the 
old clothes, of his father. He was generally seen trooping 
like a colt at his mother’s heels, equipped in a pair of his 
father’s cast-off galligaskins, which he had much ado to 
hold up with one hand, as a fine lady does her train in 
bad weather. 


Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy 
mortals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the 
world easy, eat white bread or brown, whichever can be 
got with least thought or trouble, and would rather starve 
on a penny than work for a pound. If left to himself, 
he would have whistled life away, in perfect contentment ; 
but his wife kept continually dinning in his ears about 
his idleness, his carelessness, and the ruin he was bringing 
on his family. 


Morning, noon, and night, her tongue was incessantly 
going, and everything hey said or did was sure to produce 
a torrent of household eloquence. Rip had but one way 
of replying to all lectures of the kind, and that, by 
frequent use, had grown into a habit. He shrugged his 
shoulders, shook his head, cast up his eyes, but said 
nothing. This, however, always provoked a fresh volley 
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from his wife, so that he was fain to draw off his forces, 
and to take to the outside of the house—the only side 
which, in truth, belongs to a henpecked husband. 


Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who 
was as much henpecked as his master; for Dame Van 
Winkle regarded them as companions in idleness, and 
even looked upon Wolf with an evil eye, as the cause of 
his master’s going so often astray. True it is, in all 
points of spirit befitting an honourable dog, he was as 
courageous an animal as ever scoured the woods—but 
what courage can withstand the ever-during and all 
besetting terrors of a woman’s tongue? The moment 
Wolf entered the house, his crest fell, his tail drooped to 
the ground, or curled between his legs, he sneaked about 
with a gallows air, casting many a sidelong glance at 
Dame Van Winkle, and at the least flourish of a broom- 
stick or ladle, he would fly to the door with yelping 
precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle, as 
years of matrimony rolled on: a tart temper never 
mellows with age, and a sharp tongue is the only edge 
tool that grows keener with constant use. For a long 
while he used to console himself, when driven from home, 
by frequenting a kind of perpetual club of the sages, 

__philosophers, and other idle personages of the village, 
which held its sessions on a bench before a small inn, 
designated by a rubicund portrait of his majesty George 
the Third. Here they used to sit in the shade of a long 
lazy summer’s day, talking listlessly over village gossip, 
or telling endless sleepy stories about nothing. But it 
would have been worth any statesman’s money to have 
heard the profound discussions which sometimes took 
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place, when by chance an old newspaper fell into theit 
hands, from some passing traveller. How solemnly they 
would listen to the contents, as drawled out by Derrick 
Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, a dapper learned little 
man, who was not to be daunted by the most gigantic 
word in the dictionary; and how sagely they would 
deliberate upon public events some months after they 
had taken place. 


The opinions of this junto were completely controlled 
by Nicholas Vedder, a _ patriarch of the village, and land- 
lord of the inn, at the door of which he took his seat 
from morning till night, just moving sufficiently to avoid 
the sun, and keep in the shade of a large tree; so that 
the neighbours could tell the hour by his movements as 
accurately as by a sun-dial. It is true, he was rarely 
heard to speak, but smoked his pipe incessantly. His 
adherents, however (for every great man has his 
adherents), perfectly understood him, and knew how 
to gather his opinions. When anything that was read 
or related displeased him, he was observed to smoke his 
pipe vehemently, and to send forth short, frequent, and 
angry puffs; but when pleased, he would inhale the 
smoke slowly and tranquilly, and emit it in light and 
placid clouds, and sometimes taking the pipe from his 
mouth, and letting the fragrant vapour curl about his 
nose, would gravely nod his head in token of perfect 
approbation, 


From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was at 
length routed by his termagant wife, who would suddenly 
break in upon the tranquillity of the assemblage, and 
eall the members all to nought; nor was that august 
personage, Nicholas Vedder himself, sacred from the 
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daring tongue of this terrible virago, who charged him out- 
right with encouraging her husband in habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair, and his 
only alternative to escape from the labour of the farm 
and the clamour of his wife, was to take gun in hand, 
and stroll away into the woods. Here he would some- 
times seat himself at the foot of a tree, and share the 
contents of his wallet with Wolf, with whom he sympa- 
thized as a fellow-sufferer in persecution. “Poor Wolf,” he 
would say, “thy mistress leads thee a dog’s life of it; but 
never mind, my lad, whilst I live thou shalt never want 
a friend to stand by thee!” Wolf would wag his tail, 
look wistfully in his master’s face, and if dogs can feel 
pity, I verily believe he reciprocated the sentiment with 
all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind, on a fine autumnal day, 
Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest 
parts of the Kaatskill mountains. He was after his 
favourite sport of squirrel:shooting, and the still solitudes 
had echoed and re-echoed with the reports of his gun. 
Panting and fatigued, he threw himself, late in the 
afternoon, on a green knoll covered with mountain 
herbage, that crowned the brow of a precipice. From an 
opening between the trees, he could overlook all the 
lower country for many a mile of rick woodland. He 
saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, 
moving on its silent but majestic course, with the reflec- 
tion of a purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here 
and there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and at last losing 
itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep mountain 
glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom filled with 
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fragments from the impending cliffs, and scarcely lighted 
by the reflected rays of the setting sun. For some time 
Rip lay musing on this scene; evening was gradually 
advancing ; the mountains began to throw their long blue 
shadows over the valleys; he saw that it would be dark 
long before he could reach the village; and he heaved a 
heavy sigh when he thought of encountering the terrors 
of Dame Van Winkle. 


As he was about to descend he heard a voice from a 
distance hallooing, “ Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!” 
He looked around, but could see nothing but a crow 
winging its solitary flight across the mountain. He 
thought his fancy must have deceived him, and turned 
again to descend, when he heard the same cry ring 
through the still evening air, “Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van 
Winkle !”—at the same time Wolf bristled up his back, 
and giving a low growl, skulked to his master’s side, 
looking fearfully down into the glen. Rip now felt a 
vague apprehension stealing over him; he looked anx- 
iously in the same direction, and perceived a strange figure 
slowly toiling up the rocks, and bending under the weight 
of something he carried on his back. He was surprised 
to see any human being in this lonely and unfrequented 
place, but supposing it to be some one of the neighbour- 
hood in need of his assistance, he hastened down to 
yield it. 


On nearer approach, he was still more surprised at the 
singularity of the stranger’s appearance. He was a 
short square-built old fellow, with thick bushy hair, and 
a grizzled beard. His dress was of the antique Dutch 
fashion—a cloth jerkin strapped round the waist—several 
pair of breeches, the outer one of ample volume, decorated 
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with rows of buttons down the sides, and bunches at the 
knees. He bore on his shoulders a stout keg, that 
seemed full of liquor, and made signs for Rip to approach 
and assist him with the load. Though rather shy and dis- 
trustful of this new acquaintance, Rip complied with his 
usual alacrity, and mutually relieving each other, they 
clambered up a narrow gully, apparently the dry bed of 
a mountain torrent. As they ascended, Rip every now 
and then heard long rolling peals, like distant thunder, 
that seemed to issue out of a deep ravine, or rather cleft 
between lofty rocks, toward which their rugged path 
conducted. He paused for an instant, but supposing it 
to be the muttering of one of those transient thunder 
showers which often take place in the mountain heights, 
he proceeded. Passing through the ravine, they came to 
a hollow, like a small amphitheatre, surrounded by 
perpendicular precipices, over the brinks of which, 
impending trees shot their branches so that you only 
caught glimpses of the azure sky, and the bright evening 
cloud. During the whole time, Rip and his companion 
had laboured on in silence; for though the former 
marvelled greatly what could be the object of carrying a 
keg of liquor up this wild mountain, yet there was some- 
thing strange and incomprehensible about the unknown, 
that inspired awe, and checked familiarity. 


On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of wonder 
presented themselves. On a level spot in the centre was 
a company of odd-looking personages playing at nine- 
pins. They were dressed in a quaint outlandish fashion: 
some wore short doublets, others jerkins, with long knives 
in their belts, and most of them had enormous breeches. 
of similar style with that of the guide’s. Their visages 
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too, were peculiar: one had a large head, broad face, and 
small piggish eyes; the face of another seemed to consist 
entirely of nose, and was surmounted by a white sugar- 
loaf hat, set off with a little red cock’s tail. They all 
had beards, of various shapes and colours. There was 
one who seemed to be the commander. He was a stout 
old gentleman, with a weather-beaten countenance; he 
wore a laced doublet, broad belt and hanger, high~- 
crowned hat and feather, red stockings, and high-heeled 
shoes, with roses in them. The whole group reminded 
Rip of the figures in an old Flemish painting, in the 
parlour of Dominie Van Schaick, the village parson, and 
which had been brought over from Holland at the time 
of the settlement. 


What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that though 
these folks were evidently amusing themselves, yet they 
maintained the gravest faces, the most mysterious silence, 
and were, withal, the most melancholy party of pleasure 
he had ever witnessed. Nothing interrupted the stillness 
of the scene but the noise of the balls, which, whenever 
they were rolled, echoed along the mountains like 
rumbling peals of thunder. 


As Rip and his companion approached them, they 
suddenly desisted from their play, and stared at him 
with such a fixed statue-like gaze, and such strange, 
within him, and his knees smote together. His companion 
now emptied the contents of the keg into large flagons, 
and made signs to him to wait upon the company. He 
obeyed with fear and trembling; they quaffed the 
liquor in profound silence, and then returned to their 
game. 
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By degrees, Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. He 
even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to taste 
the beverage, which he found had much the flavour of 
excellent Hollands. He was naturally a thirsty soul, 
and was soon tempted to repeat the draught. One taste 
provoked another, and he reiterated his visits to the 
flagon so often, that at length his senses were over- 
powered, his eyes swam in his head, his head gradually 
declined, and he fell into a deep sleep. 


On waking, he found himself on the green knoll from 
whence he had first seen the old man of the glen. He 
rubbed his eyes—it was a bright sunny morning. The 
birds were hopping and twittering among the bushes, 
and the eagle was wheeling aloft, and breasting the pure 
mountain breeze. “Surely,” thought Rip, “I have not 
slept here all night.” He recalled the occurrences before 
he fell asleep. The strange man with the keg of liquor— 
the mountain ravine—the wild retreat among the 
rocks—the woe-begone party at ninepins—the flagon— 
“Oh! that wicked flagon!” thought Rip—< what excuse 
shall I make to Dame Van Winkle ?”’ 


He looked round for his gun, but in place of the clean, 
well-oiled fowling piece, he found an old firelock lying 
by him, the barrel encrusted with rust, the lock falling 
off, and the stock worm-eaten. He now suspected that 
the grave roysterers of the mountain had put a trick 
upon him, and having dosed him with liquor, robbed him 
of his gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared, but he might 
have strayed away after a squirrel or partridge. He 
whistled after him and shouted his name, but all in vain; 
the echoes repeated his whistle and shout, but no dog 
was to be seen. 
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He determined to revisit the scene of the last evening’s 
gambol, and if he met with any of the party, to demand 
his dog and gun. As he rose to walk, he found himself 
stiff in the joints, and wanting in his usual activity. 
“These mountain beds do not agree with me,” thought 
Rip, “and if this frolie should lay me up with a fit of the 
rheumatism, I shall have a blessed time with Dame Van 
Winkle.” With some difficulty he got down into the 
glen; he found the gully up which he and his companion 
had ascended the preceding evening; but to his astonish- 
ment a mountain stream was now foaming down it, 
leaping from rock to rock, and filling the glen with 
babbling murmurs. He, however, made shift to scramble 
up its sides, working his toilsome way through thickets 
of birch, sassafras, and witch-hazel; and sometimes 
tripped up or entangled by the wild grape vines that 
twisted their coils and tendrils from tree to tree, and 
spread a kind of network in his path. 


At length he reached to where the ravine had opened 
through the cliffs to the amphitheatre; but no traces of 
such opening remained. The rocks presented a high 
impenetrable wall, over which the torrent came tumbling 
in a sheet of feathery foam, and fell into a broad, deep 
basin, black from the shadows of the surrounding forest. 
Here, then, poor Rip was brought to a stand. He again 
ealled and whistled after his dog; he was only answered 
by the cawing of a flock of idle crows, sporting high in 
the air about a dry tree that overhung a sunny precipice ; 
and who, secure in their elevation, seemed to look down 
and scoff at the poor man’s perplexities, What was to 
be done? The morning was passing away, and Rip felt 
famished for want of his breakfast. He grieved to give 
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up his dog and gun; he dreaded to meet his wife ; but it 
would not do to starve among the mountains. He shook 
his head, shouldered the rusty firelock, and with a heart 
full of trouble and anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 


As he approached the village, he met a number of 
people, but none whom he knew, which somewhat sur- 
prised him, for he had thought himself acquainted with 
every one in the country round. Their dress, too, was of 
a different fashion from that to which he was accustomed. 
They all stared at him with equal marks of surprise, and 
whenever they cast eyes upon him, inyariably stroked 
their chins. The constant recurrence of this gesture 
induced Rip, involuntarily, to do the same, when, to his 
astonishment, he found his beard had grown a foot long! 


He had now entered the skirts of the village. A troop 
of strange children ran at his heels, hooting after him, 
and pointing at his grey beard The dogs, too, not one 
of which he recognized for an old acquaintance, barked 
at him as he passed. The very village was altered: it 
was larger and more populous. There were rows of 
houses which he had never seen before, and those which 
had been his familiar haunts had disappeared. Strange 
names were over the doors—strange faces at the 
windows—everything was strange. His mind now mis- 
gave him; he began to doubt whether both he and the 
world around him were not bewitched. Surely this was 
his native village, which he had left but a day before. 
There stood the Kaatskill mountains—there ran the silver 
Hudson at a distance—there was every hill and dale 
precisely as it had always been—Rip was sorely per- 
plexed—* That flagon last night,” thought he, “ has addled 
my poor head sadly !” 
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It was with some difficulty that he found his way to 
his own house, which he approached with silent awe, 
expecting every moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame 
Van Winkle. He found the house gone to decay—the 
roof fallen in, the windows shattered, and the doors off 
the hinges. A half-starved dog, that looked like Wolf, 
was skulking about it. Rip called him by name, but the 
cur snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. This was 
an unkind cut indeed.—* My very dog,” sighed poor Rip, 
“has forgotten me!” 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, Dame 
Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. It was 
empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. This deso- 
lateness overcame all his connubial fears—he called loudly 
for his wife and children—the lonely chambers rang for 
a moment with his voice, and then all again was silence. 


He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old resort, 
the village inn—but it too was gone. A large rickety 
wooden building stood in its place, with great gaping 
windows, some of them broken, and mended with’ old 
hats and petticoats, and over the door was painted, “'The 
Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle.” Instead of the 
great tree that used to shelter the quiet little Dutch inn 
of yore, there now was reared a tall naked pole, with 
something on the top that looked like a red night-cap, 
and from it was fluttering a flag, on which was a singular 
assemblage of stars and stripes—all this was strange and 
incomprehensible. He recognised on the sign, however, 
the ruby face of King George, under which he had 
smoked so many a peaceful pipe, but even this was 
singularly metamorphosed. The red coat was changed 
for one of blue and buff, a sword was held in the hand 
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instead of a sceptre, the head was decorated with a 
cocked hat, and underneath was painted in large 
characters, GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, 
but none that Rip recollected. The very character of 
the people seemed changed. There was a busy, bustling, 
disputatious tone about it, instead of the accustomed 
phlegm and drowsy tranquillity. He lcoked in vain for 
sage Nicholas Vedder, with his broad face, double chin, 
and fair long pipe, uttering clouds of tobacco smoke, 
instead of idle speeches; or Van Bummel, the school- 
master, doling forth the contents of an ancient newspaper. 
In place of these, a lean bilious-looking fellow, with his 
pockets full of handbills, was haranguing vehemently 
about rights of citizens—election—members of Congress— 
liberty—Bunker’s Hill—heroes of seventy-six—and other 
words, that was a perfect Babylonish jargon to the 
bewildered Van Winkle. oe a 


The appearance of Rip, with his long, grizzled beard, 
his rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and the army 
of women and children that had gathered at his heels, 
soon attracted the attention of the tavern politicians. 
They crowded round him, eyed him from head to foot, 
with great curiosity. The orator bustled up to him, and 
drawing him partly aside, inquired, “on which side he 
voted?” Rip stared in vacant stupidity. Another short 
but busy little fellow pulled him by the arm, and rising 
on tiptoe, inquired in his ear, “ whether he was Federal 
or Democrat.” Rip was equally at a loss to comprehend 
the question ; when a knowing, self-important old gentle- 
man, in a sharp cocked hat, made his way through the 
crowd, putting them to the right and left with his elbows 
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as he passed, and planting himself before Van Winkle, 
with one arm akimbo, the other resting on his cane, his 
keen eyes and sharp hat penetrating, as it were, into his 
very soul, demanded in an austere tone, “what brought 
him to the election with a gun on his shoulder, and a 
mob at his heels, and whether he meant to breed a riot 
in the village ?” 


“Alas! gentlemen,” cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, “I 
am a poor, quiet man, a native of the place, and a loyal 
subject of the King, God bless him!” 


Here a general shout burst from the bystanders—‘‘a 
tory! a tory! aspy! a refugee! hustle him! away with 
him !” 


It was with great difficulty that the self-important 
man in the cocked hat restored order; and having 
assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, demanded again of 
the unknown culprit, what he came there for, and whom 
he was seeking. The poor man humbly assured him that 
he meant no harm, but merely came there in search of 
some of his neighbours, who used to keep about the 
tavern. 


“ Well—who are they ?—name them.” 


Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 
“Where's Nicholas Vedder ?” 


There was a silence for a little while, when an old man 
replied, in a thin, piping voice, “ Nicholas Vedder? why, 
he is dead and gone these eighteen years! There was a 
wooden tomb-stone in the churchyard that used to tell 
all about him, but that’s rotten and gone too.” 


“ Where’s Brom Dutcher ?” 
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“Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the 
war; some say he was killed at the storming of Stony- 
Point—others say he was drowned in the squall, at the 
foot of Antony’s Nose. I don’t know—he never came 
back again.” 


“Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster ?” 


“He went off to the wars, too; was a great militia 
general, and is now in Congress.” 


Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad changes 
in his home and friends, and finding himself thus alone 
in the world. Every answer puzzled him, too, by treat- 
ing of such enormous lapses of time, and of matters 
which he could not understand : war—Congress—Stony- 
Point—he had no courage to ask after any more friends, 
but cried out in despair, “Does nobody here know Rip 
Van Winkle?” 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or three. 
“Oh, to be sure! That’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning 
against the tree.” 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of himself 
as he went up the mountain; apparently as lazy, and 
certainly as ragged. The poor fellow was now com- 
pletely confounded. He doubted his own identity, and 
whether he was himself or another man. In the midst 
of his bewilderment, the man in the cocked hat demanded 
who he was, and what was his name ? 

“God knows,” exclaimed he, at his wit’s end; “I’m 
not myself—I’m somebody else—that’s me yonder—no— 
that’s somebody else, got into my shoes—I was myself 
last night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, and they’ve 
changed my gun, and everything’s changed, and I’m 
changed, and I can’t tell what’s my name, or who I am!” 
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The by-standers began now to look at each other, nod, 
wink significantly, and tap their fingers against their 
foreheads. There was a whisper, also, about securing the 
gun, and keeping the old fellow from doing mischief; at 
the very suggestion of which, the self-important man 
with the cocked hat retired with some precipitation. At 
this critical moment a fresh, comely woman passed 
through the throng to get a peep at the grey-bearded 
man. She had a chubby child in her arms, which, 
frightened at his looks, began to ery. ‘“ Hush, Rip,” 
cried she, “hush, you little fool; the old man won’t hurt 
you.” The name of the child, the air of the mother, the 
tone of her voice, all awakened a train of recollections in 
his mind, 

“ What is your name, my good woman ?” asked he. 

“ Judith Gardenier.” 

“ And your father’s name ?” 

“Ah, poor man, his name was Rip Van Winkle; it’s 
twenty years since he went away from home with his 
gun, and never has been heard of since—his dog came 
home without him; but whether he shot himself, or was 
carried away by the Indians, nobody ean tell. I was 
then but a little girl.” 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he put it 
with a faltering voice : 

“ Where’s your mother ?” 

Oh, she too had died but a short time since; she broke 


a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New England 
pedlar. 


There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this intelli- 
gence. ‘The honest man could contain himself no longer. 
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He caught his daughter and her child in his arms. “T 
am your father!” cried he—* Young Rip Van Winkle 
once—old Rip Van Winkle now—Does nobody know 
poor Rip Van Winkle ?” 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out 
from among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and 
peering under it in his face for a moment, exclaimed, 
“Sure enough! it is Rip Van Winkle—it is himself. 
Welcome home again, old neighbour—Why, where have 
you been these twenty long years ?” 


Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty years 
had been to him but as one night. The neighbours 
stared when they heard it; some were seen to wink at 
each other, and put their tongues in their cheeks; and 
the self-important man in the cocked hat, who, when the 
alarm was over, had returned to the field, serewed down 
the corners of his mouth and shook his head—upon 
which there was a general shaking of the head through- 
out the assemblage. 


It was determined, however, to take the opinion of 
old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing 
up the road. He was a descendant of the historian of 
that name, who wrote one of the earliest accounts of the 
province. Peter was the most ancient inhabitant of the 
village, and well versed in all the wonderful events and 
traditions of the neighbourhood. He recollected Rip at 
once, and corroborated his story in the most satisfactory 
manner. He assured the company that it was a fact, 
handed down from his ancestor the historian, that the 
Kaatskill mountains had always been haunted by strange 
beings. That it was affirmed that the great Hendrick 
Hudson, the first discoverer of the river and country, 
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has. 


kept a kind of vigil there every twenty years, with his 
crew of the Half-moon, being permitted in this way to 
revisit the scenes of his enterprise, and keep a guardian 
eye upon the river and the great city called by his name. 
That his father had once seen them in their old Dutch 
dresses playing at ninepins in the hollow of the moun- 
tain; and that he himself had heard, one summer after- 
noon, the sound of their balls, like distant peals of 
thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company broke up 
and returned to the more important concerns of the 
election. Rip’s daughter took him home to live with 
her; she had a snug, well-furnished house, and a stout, 
cheery farmer for a husband, whom Rip recollected for 
one of the_urchins that used to climb upon his back. As 
to Rip’s son and heir, who was the ditto of himself, seen 
leaning against the tree, he was employed to work on 
the farm, but evinced a hereditary disposition to attend 
to anything else but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits; he soon 
found many of his former cronies, though all rather the 
worse for the wear and tear of time; and preferred 
making friends among the rising generation, with whom 
he soon grew into great favour. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived at 
that happy age when a man can do nothing with im- 
punity, he took his place once more on the bench, at the 
inn door, and was reverenced as one of the patriarchs of 
the village, and a chronicle of the old times “before the 
war.” It was some time before he could get into the 
regular track of gossip, or could be made to comprehend 
the strange events that had taken plece during his 
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torpor. How that there had been a revolutionary war— 
that the country had thrown off the yoke of old England 
—and that, instead of being a subject of His Majesty 
George the Third, he was now a free citizen of the United 
States. Rip, in fact, was no politician; the changes of 
states and empires made but little impression on him; 
but there was one species of despotism under which he 
had long groaned, and that was—petticoat government. 
Happily, that was at an end; he had got his neck out of 
the yoke of matrimony, and could go in and out when- 
ever he pleased, without dreading the tyranny of Dame 
Van Winkle. Whenever her name was mentioned, how- 
ever, he shook his head, shrugged his shoulders, and cast 
up his eyes; which might pass either for an expression 
of resignation to his fate, or joy at his deliverance. 


He used to tell his story to every stranger that arrived 
at Mr. Doolittle’s hotel. He was observed, at first, to 
vary on some points every time he told it, which was 
doubtless owing to his having so recently awaked. It 
at last settled down precisely to the tale I have related, 
and not aman, woman, or child in the neighbourhood, 
but knew it by heart. Some always pretended to doubt 
the reality of it, and insisted that Rip had been out of 
his head, and that this was one point on which he always 
remained flighty. The old Dutch inhabitants, however, 
almost universally gave it full credit. Even to this day, 
they never hear a thunderstorm of a summer afternoon 
about the Kaatskill but they say Hendrick Hudson and 
his crew are at their game of ninepins; and it is a common 
wish of all henpecked husbands in the neighbourhood, 
when life hangs heavy on their hands, that they might 
have a quieting draft out of Rip Van Winkle’s flagon. 
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THE VOYAGE 


In travelling by land there is a continuity or scene, 
and a connected succession of persons and incidents that 
carry on the story of life, and lessen the effect of absence 
and separation. We drag, it is true, “a lengthening chain” 
at each remove of our pilgrimage; but the chain is un- 
broken: we can trace it back link by link; and we feel 
that the last still grapples us to home. But a wide sea 
voyage severs us at once. It makes us conscious of being 
cast loose from the secure anchorage of settled life, and 
sent adrift upon a doubtful world. It interposes a gulf, 
not merely imaginary, but real, between us and our homes, 
—a gulf subject to tempest and fear and uncertainty 
rendering distance palpable and return precarious. 

Such, at least, was the case with myself. As Isaw the 
last blue line of my native land fade away like a cloud in 
the horizon, it seemed as if I had closed one volume of the 
world and its concerns, and had time for meditation, be- 
fore I opened another. That land, too, now vanishing 
from my view, which contained all that was most dear 
to me in life; what vicissitudes might occur in it—what 
changes might take place in me before I should visit it 
again! Who can tell, when he sets forth to wander, 
whither he may be driven. by the uncertain currents of 
existence ; or when he may return; or whether it may be 
ever his lot to revisit the scenes of his childhood ? 
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To one given to day dreaming, and fond of losing 
himself in reveries, a sea voyage is full of subjects for 
meditation; but then they are the wonders of the deep 
and of the air, and rather tend to abstract the mind from 
worldly themes. I delighted to loll over the quarter- 
railing or climb to the main-top, of a calm day, and muse 
for hours together on the tranquil bosom of a summer's 
sea ;—to gaze upon the piles of golden clouds just peering 
above the horizon; fancy them some fairy realms, and 
people them with a creation of my own;—to watch the 
gentle undulating billows, rolling their silver volumes, as 
if to die away on those happy shores. 


There was a delicious sensation of mingled security 
and awe with which I looked down, from my giddy 
height, on the monsters of the deep at their uncouth 
gambols: shoals of porpoises tumbling about the bow of 
the ship; the grampus, slowly heaving his huge form 
above the surface; or the ravenous shark, darting, like a 
spectre, through the blue waters. My imagination would 
conjure up all that I had heard or read of the watery 
world beneath me: of the finny herds that roam its 
fathomless valleys; of the shapeless monsters that lurk 
among the very foundations of the earth, and of those 
wild phantasms that swell the tales of fishermen and 
sailors. 


Sometimes a distant sail, gliding along the edge of the 
ocean, would be another theme of idle speculation. How 
interesting this fragment of a world, hastening to rejoin 
the great mass of existence! What a glorious monument 
of human invention; that has thus triumphed over wind 
and wave; has brought the ends of the world in com- 
munion; has established an interchange of blessings, 
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pouring into the sterile regions of tie north all the 
luxuries of the south ; has diffused the light of knowledge, 
and the charities of cultivated life; and has thus bound 
together those scattered portions of the human race, 
between which nature seemed to have thrown an insur- 
mountable barrier. 


We one day described some shapeless object drifting at 
a distance. At sea, everything that breaks the monotony 
of the surrounding expanse attracts attention. It proved 
to be the mast of a ship that must have been completely 
wrecked; for there were the remains of handkerchiefs, 
by which some of the crew had fastened themselves to 
this spar, to prevent their being washed off by the waves. 
There was no trace by which the name of the ship could 
be ascertained. The wreck had evidently drifted about 
for many months; clusters of shell-fish had fastened 
about it, and long sea-weeds flaunted at its sides. But 
where, thought I, is the crew? Their struggle has long 
been over—they have gone down amidst the roar of the 
tempest—their bones lie whitening among the caverns of 
the deep. Silence, oblivion, like the waves, have closed 
over them, and no one can tell the story of their end. 
What sighs have been wafted after that ship; what 
prayers offered up at the deserted fireside of home! 
How often has the mistress, the wife, the mother, pored 
over the daily news, to catch some casual intelligence 
of this rover of the deep! How has expectation 
darkened into anxiety—anxiety into dread—and dread 
into despair! Alas! not one memento shall ever return 
for love to cherish. All that shall ever be known, is that 
she sailed from her port, “and was never heard of 
more!” 
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The sight of this wreck, as usual, gave rise to many 
dismal anecdotes. This was particularly the case in the 
evening, when the weather, which had hitherto been fair, 
began to look wild and threatening, and gave indications 
of one of those sudden storms that will sometimes break 
in upon the serenity of a summer voyage. As we sat 
round the dull light of a lamp, in the cabin, that made 
the gloom more ghastly, every one had his tale of ship- 
wreck and disaster. I was particularly struck with a 
short one related by the captain: 


“ As I was once sailing,” said he, “in a fine, stout ship, 
across the banks of Newfoundland, one of those heavy 
fogs that prevail in those parts rendered it impossible 
for us to see far ahead, even in the daytime; but at 
night the weather was so thick that we could not 
distinguish any object at twice the length of the ship. 
I kept lights at the mast-head, and a constant watch 
forward to look out for fishing smacks, which are 
accustomed to lie at anchor on the banks. The wind 
was blowing a smacking breeze, and we were going at a 
great rate through the water. Suddenly the watch gave 
the alarm of ‘a sail a-head!’—it was scarcely uttered 
before we were upon her. She was a small schooner, at 
anchor, with a broadside towards us. The crew were all 
asleep, and had neglected to hoist a light. We struck 
her just amid-ships. The force, the size, the weight of 
our vessel, bore her down below the waves; we passed 
over her and were hurried on our course. As the 
crashing wreck was sinking beneath us, I had a glimpse 
of two or three half-naked wretches, rushing from her 
cabin; they just started from their beds to be swallowed 
shrieking by the waves. I heard their drowning cry 
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mingling with the wind. The blast that bore it to our 
ears, swept us all out of all farther hearing. I shall 
never forget that cry! It was some time before we 
could put the ship about, she was under such headway. 
We returned as nearly as we could guess, to the place 
where the smack had anchored. We cruised about for 
several hours in the dense fog. We fired signal-guns, 
and listened if we might hear the halloo of any survivors; 
but all was silent—we never saw or heard anything of 
them more.” 

I confess these stories, for a time, put an end to all my 
fine fancies. The storm increased with the night. The 
sea was lashed into tremendous confusion. There was a 
fearful, sullen sound of rushing waves and broken surges. 
Deep called unto deep. At times the black volume of 
clouds overhead seemed rent asunder by flashes of light- 
ning that quivered along the foaming billows, and made 
the succeeding darkness doubly terrible. The thunders 
bellowed over the wild waste of waters, and were echoed 
and prolonged by the mountain waves. As I saw the 
ship staggering and plunging among these roaring 
caverns, it seemed miraculous: that she regained her 
balance, or preserved her buoyancy. Her yards would 
dip into the water; her bow was almost buried beneath 
the waves. Sometimes an impending surge appeared 
ready to overwhelm her, and nothing but a dexterous 
movement of the helm preserved her from the shock. 


When I retired to my cabin, the awful scene still fol- 
lowed me. The whistling of the wind through the 
rigging sounded like funereal wailings. The creaking 
of the masts; the straining and groaning of bulk-heads, 
as the ship laboured in the weltering sea, were frightful. 
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As I heard the waves rushing along the side of the ship, 
and roaring in my very ear, it seemed as if Death were 
raging round this floating prison, seeking for his prey: 
the mere starting of a nail, the yawning of a seam, might 
give him entrance. 


A fine day, however, with a tranquil sea and a favour- 
ing breeze, soon put all these dismal reflections to flight. 
It is impossible to resist the gladdening influence of fine 
weather and fair wind at sea. When the ship is decked 
out in all her canvas, every sail swelled, and careering 
gayly over the curling waves, how lofty, how gallant, she 
appears—how she seems to lord it over the deep! I 
might fill a volume with the reveries of a sea voyage; 
for with me it is almost a continual reverie—but it is 
time to get to shore. 


It was a fine sunny morning when the thrilling ery of 
“land!” was given from the mast-head. None but those 
who have experienced it can form an idea of the delicious 
throng of sensations which rush into an American’s 
bosom when he first comes in sight of Europe. There is 
a volume of associations with the very name. It is the 
land of promise, teeming with everything of which his 


childhood has heard, or on which his studious years have 
pondered. 


From that time, until the moment of arrival, it was all 
feverish excitement. The ships of war, that prowled like 
guardian giants along the coast; the headlands of Ireland, 
stretching out into the channel; the Welsh mountains 
towering into the clouds! all were objects of intense 
interest. As we sailed up the Mersey, I reconnoitred the 
shores with a telescope. My eye dwelt with delight on 
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neat cottages, with their trim shrubberies and green 
grass-plots. I saw the mouldering ruin of an abbey 
overrun with ivy, and the taper spire of a village church 
rising from the brow of a neighbouring hill—all were 
characteristic of England. 


The tide and wind were so favourable, that the ship 
was enabled to come at once to the pier. It was thronged 
with people ; some idle lookers-on, others eager expectants 
of friends or relations. I could distinguish the merchant 
to whom the ship was consigned. I knew him by his 
calculating brow and restless air. His hands were thrust 
into his pockets; he was whistling thoughtfully, and 
walking to and fro, a small space having been accorded 
him by the crowd, in deference to his temporary import- 
ance. There were repeated cheerings and salutations 
interchanged between the shore and the ship, as friends 
happened to recognize each other. 


All now was hurry and bustle. The meetings of 
acquaintances—the greetings of friends—the consultation 
of men of business, I alone was solitary and idle. I 
had no friend to meet, no cheering to receive. I stepped 
upon the land of my forefathers—but felt that I was a 
stranger in the land. 


THE GREAT (STONE =P ACE, 


- One afternoon, when the sun was going down, a 
mother and her little boy sat at the door of their cottage 
talking about the Great Stone Face. They had but to 
lift their eyes, and there it was plainly to be seen, 
though miles away, with the sunshine brightening all its 
features. 


And what was the Great Stone Face ? 


Embosomed amongst a family of lofty mountains, 
there was a valley so spacious that it contained many 
thousand inhabitants. Some of these good people dwelt 
in log huts, with the black forest all around them, on 
the steep and difficult hill-sides. Others had their homes 
in comfortable farmhouses, and cultivated the rich soil 
on the gentle slopes or level surfaces of the valley. 
Others, again, were congregated into populous villages, 
where some wild, highland rivulet, tumbling down from 
its birthplace in the upper mountain region, had been 
caught and tamed by human cunning, and compelled to 
turn the machinery of cotton factories. The inhabitants 
of this valley, in short, were numerous, and of many 
modes of life. But all of them, grown people and 
children, had a kind of familiarity with the Great Stone 
Face, although some possessed the gift of distinguishing 
this grand natural phenomenon more perfectly than 
many of their neighbours. 


The Great Stone Face, then, was a work of nature 


in her mood of majestic playfulness, formed on the 
20 
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perpendicular side of a mountain by some immense rocks, 
which had been thrown together in such a position as, 
when viewed at a proper distance, precisely to resemble 
the features of the human countenance. It seemed as if 
an enormous giant, or a Titan, had sculptured his own 
likeness on the precipice. There was the broad arch of 
the forehead, a hundred feet in height; the nose, with 
its long bridge; and the vast lips, which, if they could 
have spoken, would have rolled their thunder accents 
from one end of the valley to the other. True it is, that 
if the spectator approached too near, he lost the outline 
of the gigantic visage, and could discern only a heap of 
ponderous and gigantic rocks, piled in chaotic ruin one 
upon another. Retracing his steps, however, the won- 
drous features would again be seen; and the farther 
he withdrew from them, the more like a human face, 
with all its original divinity intact, did they appear ; 
until, as it grew dim in the distance, with the clouds 
and glorified vapour of the mountains clustering about 
it, the Great Stone Face seemed positively to be 
alive. 


It was a happy lot for children to grow up to man- 
hood or womanhood with the Great Stone Face before 
their eyes, for all the features were noble, and the 
expression was at once grand and sweet, as if it were the 
glow of a vast, warm heart, that embraced all mankind 
in its affections, and had room for more. It was an 
education only to look at it. According to the belief of 
many people, the valley owed much of its fertility to 
this benign aspect that was continually beaming over it, 
illuminating the clouds, and infusing its tenderness into 
the sunshine. 
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As we began with saying, a mother and her little boy 
sat at their cottage door, gazing at the Great Stone Face. 
and talking about it. The child’s name was Ernest. 


“Mother,” said he, while the Titanic visage smiled on 
him, “I wish that it could speak, for it looks so very 
kindly that its voice must needs be pleasant. If I were 
to see a man with such a face, I should love him dearly.” 


“Tf an old prophecy should come to pass,” answered 
his mother, “ we may see a man, some time or other, with 
” 
exactly such a face as that. 


“ What prophecy do you mean, dear mother ?” eagerly 
inquired Ernest. “ Pray tell me all about it!” 


So his mother told him a story that her own mother 
had told to her, when she herself was younger than little 
Ernest; a story, not of things that were past, but of 
what was yet to come; a story, nevertheless, so very old, 
that even the Indians, who formerly inhabited this 
valley, had heard it from their forefathers, to whom, as 
they affirmed, it had been murmured by the mountain 
streams, and whispered by the wind among the tree tops. 
The purport was, that, at some future day,a child should 
be born hereabouts, who was destined to become the 
greatest and noblest personage of his time, and whose 
countenance, In manhood, should bear an exact resem- 
blance to the Great Stone Face. Nota few old-fashioned 
people, and young cnes likewise, in the ardour of their 
hopes, still cherished an enduring faith in this old 
prophecy. But others, who had seen more of the world, 
had watched and waited till they were weary, and had 
beheld no man with such a face, nor any man that 
proved to be much greater or nobler than his neighbours, 
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concluded it to be nothing but an idle tale. At all events, 
the great man of the prophecy had not yet appeared. 


“O mother, dear mother!” cried Ernest, clapping his 
hands above his head, “I do hope that I shall live to see 
him!” 


His mother was an affectionate and thoughtful woman, 
and felt that it was wisest not to discourage the generous 
hopes of her little boy. So she only said to him, “ Per- 
haps you may.” 

And Ernest never forgot the story that his mother 
told him. It was always in his yyynd, whenever he 
looked upon the Great Stone Face.” He spent his child- 
hood in the log cottage where he was born, and was 
dutiful to his mother, and helpful to her in many things, 
assisting her much with his little hands, and more with 
his loving heart. In this manner, from a happy yet 
often pensive child, he grew up to be a mild, quiet, 
unobtrusive boy, and sun-browned with labour in the 
fields, but with more intelligence brightening in his 
aspect than is seen in many lads who have been taught 
at famous schools. Yet Ernest had had no teacher, save 
only that the Great Stone Face became one to him. 
When the toil of the day was over, he would gaze at it 
for hours, until he began to imagine that those vast 
features recognized him, and gave him a smile of kind- 
ness and encouragement, responsive to his own look of 
veneration. We must not take upon us to affirm that 
this was a mistake, although the Face may have looked 
no more kindly at Ernest than at all the world besides. 
But the secret was that the boy’s tender and confiding 
simplicity discerned what other people could not see; and 
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thus the love, which was meant for all, became his 
peculiar portion. 

About this time there went a rumour throughout the 
valley, that the great man, foretold from ages long ago, 
who was to bear a resemblance to the Great Stone Face, 
had appeared at last. It seems that, many years before, 
a young man had migrated from the valley and settled 
at a distant seaport, where, after getting together a little 
money, he had set up as a shopkeeper. His name—but 
IT could never learn whether it was his real one, or a 
nickname that had grown out of his habits and success 
in life—was Gathergold. Being shrewd and active, and 
endowed by Providence with that inscrutable faculty 
which develops itself in what the world calls luck, he 
became an exceedingly rich merchant, and owner of a 
whole fleet of bulky-bottomed ships. All the countries 
of the globe appeared to join hands for the mere purpose 
of adding heap after heap to the mountainous accumula- 
tion of this one man’s wealth. The cold regions of the 
north, almost within the gloom and shadow of the Arctic 
Circle, sent him their tribute in the shape of furs; hot 
Africa sifted for him the golden sands of her rivers, and 
gathered up the ivory tusks of her great elephants out 
of the forests; the East came bringing him the rich 
shawls, and spices, and teas, and the effulgence of 
diamonds, and the gleaming purity of large pearls. The 
ocean, not to be behindhand with the earth, yielded up 
her mighty whales, that Mr. Gathergold might sell their 
oil, and make a profit on it. Be the original commodity 
what it might, it was gold within his grasp. It might 
be said of him, as of Midas in the fable, that whatever 
he touched with his fingers immediately glistened, and 
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grew yellow, and was changed at cnce into sterling 
metal, or, which suited him still better, into piles of coin. 
And, when Mr. Gathergold had become so very rich that 
it would have taken him a hundred years only to count 
his wealth, he bethought himself of his native valley, 
and resolved to go back thither, and end his days where 
he was born. With this purpose in view, he sent a 
skilful architect to build him such a palace as should be 
fit for a man of his vast wealth to live in. 


As I have said above, it had already been rumoured 
in the valley that Mr. Gathergold had turned out to be 
the prophetic personage so long and vainly looked for, 
and that his visage was the perfect and undeniable simili- 
tude of the Great Stone Face. People were the more 
ready to believe that this must needs be the fact, when 
they beheld the splendid edifice that rose, as if by 
enchantment, on the site of his father’s old weather- 
beaten farmhouse. The exterior was of marble, so 
dazzlingly white that it seemed as though the whole 
structure might melt away in the sunshine, like those 
humbler ones which Mr. Gathergold, in his young play- 
days, before his fingers were gifted with the touch of 
transmutation, had been accustomed to build of snow. 
It had a richly ornamented portico, supported by tall 
pillars, beneath which was a lofty door, studded with 
silver knobs, and made of a kind of variegated wood 
that had been brought from beyond the sea. The 
windows, from the floor to the ceiling of each stately 
apartment, were composed, respectively, of but one 
enormous pane of glass, so transparently pure that it 
was said to be a finer medium than even the vacant 


atmosphere. Hardly anybody had been permitted to 
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see the interior of this palace; but it was reported, 
and with good semblance of truth, to be far more 
gorgeous than the outside, insomuch that whatever was 
iron or brass in other houses was silver or gold in this; 
and Mr. Gathergold’s bedchamber, especially, made such 
a glittering appearance that no ordinary man would 
have been able to close his eyes there. But on the 
other hand, Mr. Gathergold was now so inured to wealth, 
that perhaps he could not have closed his eyes unless 
where the gleam of it was certain to find its way beneath 
his eyelids. 


In due time, the mansion was finished ; next came the 
upholsterers, with magnificent furniture; then, a whole 
troop of black and white servants, the harbingers of Mr. 
Gathergold, who, in his own majestic person, was expected 
to arrive at sunset. Our friend Ernest, meanwhile, had 
been deeply stirred by the idea that the great man, the 
noble man, the man of prophecy, after so many ages of 
delay, was at length to be made manifest to his native 
valley. He knew, boy as he was, that there were a 
thousand ways in which Mr. Gathergold, with his vast 
wealth, might transform himself into an angel of bene- 
ficence, and assume a control over human affairs as wide 
and benignant as the smile of the Great Stone Face. 
Full of faith and hope, Ernest doubted not that what the 
people said was true, and that now he was to behold 
the living likeness of those wondrous features on the 
mountain-side. While the boy was still gazing up the 
valley, and fancying, as he always did, that the Great 
Stone Face returned his gaze and looked kindly at him, 
the rumbling of wheels was heard, approaching swiftly 
along the winding road, 
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“Here he comes!” cried a group of people who were 
assembled to witness the arrival. ‘“ Here comes the great. 
Mr. Gathergold !” 


A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed round the 
turn of the road. Within it, thrust partly out of the 
window, appeared the physiognomy of the old man, with 
a skin as yellow as if his own Midas-hand had trans- 
muted it. He had a low forehead, small, sharp eyes, 
puckered about with innumerable wrinkles, and very 
thin lips, which he made still thinner by pressing them 
forcibly together. 


“The very image of the Great Stone Face!” shouted 
the people. “Sure enough, the old prophecy is true; 
and here we have the great man come at last!” 


And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, they seemed 
actually to believe that here was the likeness which 
they spoke of. By the roadside there chanced to be 
an old beggar-woman and two little beggar children, 
stragglers from some far-off region, who, as the carriage 
rolled onward, held out their hands and lifted up their 
doleful voices, most piteously beseeching charity. A 
yellow claw—the very same that had clawed together so 
much wealth—poked itself out of the coach-window, and 
dropt some copper coins upon the ground; so that, 
though the great man’s name seems to have been Gather- 
gold, he might just as suitably have been nicknamed 
Scattercopper. Still, nevertheless, with an earnest shout, 
and evidently with as much good faith as ever, the 
people bellowed,— 


“ He is the very image of the Great Stone Face !” 
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But Ernest turned sadly from the wrinkled shrewdness 
of that sordid visage, and gazed up the valley, where, 
amid a gathering mist, gilded by the last sunbeams, he 
could still distinguish those glorious features which had 
impressed themselves into his soul. Their aspect cheered 
him. What did the benign lips seem to say ? 


“He will come! Fear not, Ernest; the man will 
come!” 


The years went on, and Ernest ceased to be a boy. 
He had grown to be a young man now. He attracted 
little notice from the other inhabitants of the valley ; 
for they saw nothing remarkable in his way of life, 
save that, when the labour of the day was over, he still 
loved to go apart and gaze and meditate upon the Great 
Stone Face. According to their idea of the matter, it was 
a folly, indeed, but pardonable, inasmuch as Ernest was 
industrious, kind, and neighbourly, and neglected no duty 
for the sake of indulging this idle habit. They knew not 
that the Great Stone Face had become a teacher to him, 
and that the sentiment which was expressed in it would 
enlarge the young man’s heart, and fill it with wider and 
deeper sympathies than other hearts. They knew not 
that thence would come a better wisdom than could be 
learned from books, and a better life than could be 
moulded on the defaced example of other human lives. 
Neither did Ernest know that the thoughts and affections 
which came to him so naturally, in the fields and at the 
fireside, and whenever he communed with himself, were 
of a higher tone than those which all men shared with 
him. A simple soul,—simple as when his mother first 
taught him the old propheey,—he beheld the marvellous 
features beaming adown the valley, and still wondered 
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that their human counterpart was so long in making his 
appearance. 


By this time poor Mr. Gathergold was dead and buried; 
and the oddest part of the matter was, that his wealth, 
which was the body and spirit of his existence, had dis- 
appeared before his death, leaving nothing of him but a 
living skeleton, covered over with a wrinkled yellow 
skin. Since the melting away of his gold, it had been 
very generally conceded that there was no such striking 
resemblance, after all, betwixt the ignoble features of 
the ruined merchant and that majestic face upon the 
mountain-side. So the people ceased to honour him 
during his lifetime, and quietly consigned him to forget- 
fulness after his decease. Once in a while, it is true, his 
memory was brought up in connection with the magnificent 
palace which he had built, and which had long ago been 
turned into a hotel for the accommodation of strangers, 
multitudes of whom came, every summer, to visit that 
famous natural curiosity, the Great Stone Face. Thus, 
Mr. Gathergold being discredited and thrown into the 
shade, the man of prophecy was yet to come. 


It so happened that a native-born son of the valley 
many years before, had enlisted as a soldier, and after a 
great deal of hard fighting, had now become an illustrious 
commander. Whatever he may be called in history, he 
was known in camps and on the battle-field under the 
nickname of Old Blood-and-Thunder. This war-worn 
veteran, being now infirm with age and wounds, and 
weary of the turmoil of a military life, and of the roll of 
the drum and the clangour of the trumpet, that had so 
long been ringing in his ears, had lately signified a 
purpose of returning to his native valley, hoping to find 
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repose where he remembered to have left it. The inhabi- 
tants, his old neighbours and their grown-up children, 
were resolved to welcome the renowned warrior with a 
salute of cannon and a public dinner; and all the more 
enthusiastically, it being affirmed that now, at last, the 
likeness of the Great Stone Face had actually appeared. 
An. aide-de-camp of Old Blood-and-Thunder, travelling 
through the valley, was said to have been struck with 
the resemblance. Moreover the schoolmates and early 
acquaintances of the general were ready to testify, on 
oath, that, to the best of their recollection, the aforesaid 
general had been exceedingly like the majestic image, 
even when a boy, only that the idea had never occurred 
to them at that period. Great, therefore, was the excite- 
ment throughout the valley; and many people, who had 
never once thought of glancing at the Great Stone Face 
for years before, now spent their time in gazing at it, for 
the sake of knowing exactly how General Blood-and- 
Thunder looked. 


On the day of the great festival, Ernest, with all the 
other people of the valley, left their work, and proceeded 
to the spot where the sylvan banquet was prepared. As 
he approached, the loud voice of the Rev. Dr. Battleblast 
was heard, beseeching a blessing on the good things set 
before them, and on the distinguished friend of peace in 
whose honour they were assembled. The tables were 
arranged in a cleared space of the woods, shut in by the 
surrounding trees, except where a vista opened eastward, 
and afforded a distant view of the Great Stone Face. 
Over the general’s chair which was a relic from the home 
of Washington, there was an arch of verdant boughs, 
with the laurel profusely intermixed, and surmounted, 
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by his country’s banner, beneath which he had won his 
victories. Our friend Ernest raised himself on his tip- 
toes, in hopes to get a glimpse of the celebrated guest; 
but there was a mighty crowd about the table anxious 
to hear the toasts and speeches, and to catch any word 
that might fall from the general in reply ; and a volunteer 
company, doing duty as a guard, pricked ruthlessly with 
their bayonets at any particularly quiet person among the 
throng. So Ernest, being of an unobtrusive character, was 
thrust quite into the back-ground, where he could see no 
more of Old Blood-and-Thunder’s physiognomy than if 
it had been still blazing on the battle-field. To console 
himself, he turned towards the Great Stone Face, which, 
like a faithful and long-remembered friend, looked back 
and smiled upon him through the vista of the forest. 
Meantime, however, he could overhear the remarks of 
various individuals, who were comparing the features of 
the hero with the face on the distant mountain-side. 


“Tis the same face to a hair!” cried one man, cutting 
a caper for joy. 
“ Wonderfully like, that’s a fact!” responded another. 


“Like! why, I call it Old Blood-and-Thunder himself, 
in a monstrous looking-glass!” cried a third. “ And 
why not? He’s the greatest man of this or any other 
age, beyond a doubt.” 


And then all three of the speakers gave a great shout, 
which communicated electricity to the crowd, and called 
forth a roar from a thousand voices, that went rever- 
berating for miles among the mountains, until you might 
have supposed that the Great Stone Face had poured its 
thunder-breath into the ery. All these comments, and 
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this vast enthusiasm, served the more to interest our 
friend; nor did he think of questioning that now, at 
length, the mountain-visage had found its human 
counterpart. It is true, Ernest had imagined that this 
long looked-for personage would appear in the character 
of a man of peace, uttering wisdom and doing good, and 
making people happy. But, taking an habitual breadth 
of view, with all his simplicity, he contended that 
Providence should choose its own method of blessing 
mankind, and could conceive that this great end might 
be effected even by a warrior and a bloody sword, should 
inscrutable wisdom see fit to order matters so. 


“The general! the general!” was now theery. “Hush! 
silence! Old Blood-and-Thunder’s going to make a 
speech.” 


Even so; for, the cloth being removed, the general's 
health had been drunk, amid shouts of applause, and he 
now stood upon his feet to thank the company. Ernest 
saw him. There he was, over the shoulders of the crowd, 
from the two glittering epaulets and embroidered collar 
upward, beneath the arch of green boughs with intertwined 
laurel, and the banner drooping as if to shade his brow! 
And there, too, visible in the same glance, through the vista 
of the forest, appeared the Great Stone Face! And was 
there, indeed, such a resemblance as the crowd had testi- 
fied? Alas, Ernest could not recognize it! He beheld a 
war-worn and weather-beaten countenance, full of energy 
and expressive of an iron will; but the gentle wisdom, the 
deep, broad, tender sympathies, were altogether wanting 
in Old Blood-and-Thunder’s visage; and even if the 
Great Stone Face had assumed his look of stern com- 
mand, the milder traits would still have tempered it. 
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“This is not the man of prophecy,” sighed Ernest to 
himself, as he made his way out of the throng. “ And 
must the world wait longer yet ?” 


The mists had congregated about the distant mountain- 
side, and there were seen the grand and awful features 
of the Great Stone Face, awful but benignant, as if a 
mighty angel were sitting among the hills, and enrobing 
himself in a cloud-vesture of gold and purple. As he 
looked, Ernest could hardly believe but that a smile 
beamed over the whole visage, with a radiance still 
brightening, although without motion of the lips. It 
was probably the effect of the western sunshine, melting 
through the thinly diffused vapours that had swept 
between him and the object that he gazed at. But—as 
it always did—the aspect of his marvellous friend made 
Ernest as hopeful as if he had never hoped in vain. 


“Fear not, Ernest,” said his heart, even as if the Great 
Face were whispering to him,—“ fear not, Ernest; he 
will come.” 


More years sped swiftly and tranquilly away. Ernest 
still dwelt in his native valley, and was now a man of 
middle age. By imperceptible degrees he had become 
known among the people. Now, as heretofore, he 
laboured for his bread, and was the same simple- 
hearted man that he had always been. But he had 
thought and felt so much, he had given so many of the 
best hours of his life to unworldly hopes for some great 
good to mankind, that it seemed as though he had been 
talking with the angels, and had imbibed a portion of 
their wisdom unawares. It was visible in the calm and 
well-considered beneficence of his daily life, the quiet 
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stream of which had made a wide green margin all along 
its course. Nota day passed by that the world was not 
the better because this man, humble as he was, had lived. 
He never stepped aside from his own path, yet would 
always reach a blessing to his neighbour. Almost 
involuntarily, too, he had become a preacher. The pure 
and high simplicity of his thought, which, as one of its 
manifestations, took shape in the good deeds that dropped 
silently from his hand, flowed also forth in speech. He 
uttered truths that wrought upon and moulded the lives 
of those who heard him. His auditors, it may be, never 
suspected that Ernest, their own neighbour and familiar 
friend, was more than an ordinary man; least of all did 
Ernest himself suspect it; but, inevitably as the murmur 
of a rivulet, came thoughts out of his mouth that no 
other human lips had spoken. 


When the people’s minds had had a little time to cool, 
they were ready enough to acknowledge their mistake 
in imagining a similarity between General-Blood-and- 
Thunder's truculent physiognomy and the benign visage 
on the mountain-side. But now, again, there were reports 
and many paragraphs in the newspapers, affirming that 
the likeness of the Great Stone Face had appeared upon 
the broad shoulders of a certain eminent statesman. He, 
hike Mr. Gathergold, and Old Blood-and-Thunder, was a 
native of the valley, but had left it in his early days, and 
taken up the trades of law and politics. Instead of the 
rich man’s wealth and the warrior’s sword, he had but 
a tongue, and it was mightier than both together. So 
wonderfully eloquent was he, that whatever he might 
choose to say, his auditors had no choice but to 
believe him ; wrong looked right, and right like wrong ; 
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for when it pleased him, he could make a kind of 
illuminated fog with his mere breath, and obscure the 
natural daylight with it. His tongue, indeed, was a 
magic instrument: sometimes it rumbled like the thunder, 
sometimes it warbled like the sweetest music. It was 
the blast of war,—the song of peace; and it seemed to 
have a heart in it, when there was no such matter. In 
good truth, he was a wondrous man; and when his 
tongue had acquired him all other imaginable success,— 
when it had been heard in halls of state, and in the 
courts of princes and potentates,—after it had made him 
known all over the world, even as a voice crying from 
shore to shore,—it finally persuaded his countrymen to 
select him for the Presidency. Before this time,—indeed, 
as soon as he began to grow celebrated,—his admirers 
had found out the resemblance between him and the 
Great Stone Face ; and so much were they struck by it, 
that throughout the country this distinguished gentleman 
was known by the name of Old Stony Phiz. The phrase 
was considered as giving a highly favourable aspect to 
his political prospects; for, as is likewise the case with 
the Popedom, nobody ever becomes President without 
taking a name other than his own. 


While his friends were doing their best to make him 
President, Old Stony Phiz, as he was called, set out on a 
visit to the valley where he was born. Of course, he had 
no other object than to shake hands with his fellow- 
citizens, and neither thought nor cared about any effect 
which his progress through the country might have 
upon the election. Magnificent preparations were made 
to receive the illustrious statesman ; a cavaleade of horse- 
men set forth to meet him at the boundary line of the 
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state, and all the people left their business and gathered 
along the wayside to see him pass. Among these was 
Ernest. Though more than once disappointed, as we 
have seen, he had such a hopeful and confiding nature 
that he was always ready to believe in whatever seemed 
beautiful and good. He kept his heart continually open, 
and thus was sure to catch the blessing from on high 
when it should come. So now again, as buoyantly as 
ever, he went forth to behold the likeness of the Great 
Stone Face. 


The cavaleade came prancing along the road, with a 
great clattering of hoofs and a mighty cloud of dust, 
which rose up so dense and high that the visage of the 
mountain-side was completely hidden from Ernest's eyes. 
All the great men of the neighbourhood were there on 
horseback ; militia officers in uniform; the member of 
Congress; the sheriff of the county ; the editors of news- 
papers; and many a farmer, too, had mounted his patient 
steed, with his Sunday coat upon his back. It really 
was a very brilliant spectacle, especially as there were 
numerous banners flaunting over the cavalcade, on some 
of which were gorgeous portraits of the illustrious states- 
man and the Great Stone Face, smiling familiarly at one 
another, like two brothers. If the pictures were to be 
trusted, the mutual resemblance, it must be confessed, 
was marvellous. We must not forget to mention that 
there was a band of music, which made the echoes of the 
mountains ring and reverberate with the loud triumph of 
its strains ; so that airy and soul-thrilling melodies broke 
out among all the heights and hollows, as if every nook 
of his native valley had found a voice, to welcome the 
distinguished guest. But the grandest effect was when 
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the far-off mountain precipice flung back the music; for 
then the Great Stone Face itself seemed to be swelling 
the triumphant chorus, in acknowledgment that, at 
length, the man of prophecy was come. 


All this while the people were throwing up their hats 
and shouting with enthusiasm so contagious that the 
heart of Ernest kindled up, and he likewise threw up his 
hat, and shouted, as loudly as the loudest, “ Huzza for 
the great man! Huzza for Old Stony Phizi” But as 
yet he had not seen him. 


“ Here he is now!” cried those who stood near Ernest. 
“There! There! Look at Old Stony Phiz and then at 
the Old Man of the Mountain, and see if they are not as 
like as two twin-brothers !” 


In the midst of all this gallant array came an open 
barouche, drawn by four white horses; and in the 
barouche, with his massive head uncovered, sat the 
illustrious statesman, Old Stony Phiz himself. 


“Confess it,” said one of Ernest’s neighbours to him, 
“the Great Stone Face has met its match at last!” 


Now, it must be owned that, at his first glimpse of the 
countenance, which was bowing and smiling from the 
barouche, Ernest did fancy that there was a resemblance 
between it and the old familiar face upon the mountain- 
side. The brow, with its massive depth and _ loftiness, 
and all the other features, indeed were boldly and 
strongly hewn, as if in emulation of a more than heroic, 
of a Titanic model. But the sublimity and stateliness, 
the grand expression of a divine sympathy, that 
illuminated the mountain visage and etherealized its 
ponderous granite substance into spirit, might here be 
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sought in vain. Something had been originally left out, 
or had departed. And therefore the marvellously gifted 
statesman had always a weary gloom in the deep 
caverns of his eyes, as of a child that has outgrown its 
playthings or a man of mighty faculties and little aims, 
whose life, with all its high performances, was vague 
and empty, because no high purpose had endowed it 
with reality. 

Still, Ernest’s neighbour was thrusting his elbow into 
his side, and pressing him for an answer. 


“Confess! confess! Is not he the very picture of 
your Old Man of the Mountain ?” 


“No!” said Ernest, bluntly, “I see little or no likeness.” 


“Then so much the worse for the Great Stone Face!” 
answered his neighbour; and again he set up a shout for 
Old Stony Phiz. 


But Ernest turned away, melancholy, and almost 
despondent: for this was the saddest of his disappoint- 
ments, to behold a man who might have fulfilled the 
prophecy, and had not willed to do so. Meantime, the 
cavalcade, the banners, the music, and the barouches 
swept past him, with the vociferous crowd in the rear, 
leaving the dust to settle down and the Great Stone 
Face to be revealed again, with the grandeur that it had 
worn for untold centuries. 


“Lo, here I am, Ernest!” the benign lips seemed to 
say. “I have waited longer than thou, and am not yet 
weary. Fear not; the man will come.” 


The years hurried onward, treading in their haste on 
one another's heels. And now they began to bring 
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white hairs, and scatter them over the head of Ernest; 
they made reverend wrinkies across his forehead, and 
furrows in his cheeks. He was an aged man. But not 
in vain had he grown old: more than the white hairs on 
his head were the sage thoughts in his mind; his 
wrinkles and furrows were inscriptions that Time had 
graved, and in which he had written legends of wisdom 
that had been tested by the tenor of a life. And Ernest 
had ceased to be obseure. Unsought for, undesired, had 
come the fame which so many seek, and made him known 
in the great world, beyond the limits of the valley 
in which he had dwelt so quietly. College professors, 
and even the active men of cities, came from far 
to see and converse with Ernest; for the report had 
had gone abroad that this simple husbandman had ideas 
unlike those of other men, not gained from books, but 
of a higher tone,—a tranquil and familiar majesty, as if 
he had been talking with the angels as his daily friends. 
Whether it were sage, statesman, or philanthropist, 
Ernest received these visitors with the gentle sincerity 
that had characterised him from boyhood, and spoke 
freely with them of whatever came uppermost, or lay 
deepest in his heart or their own. While they talked 
together, his face would kindle, unawares, and shine upon 
them, as with a mild evening light. Pensive with the 
fulness of such discourse, his guests took leave and went 
their way; and passing up the valley, paused to look at 
the Great Stone Face, imagining that they had seen its 
likeness in a human countenance, but could not remember 
where. 


While Ernest had been growing up and growing old, 
a bountiful providence had granted a new poet to this 
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earth. He, likewise, was a native of the valley, but had 
spent the greater part of his life at a distance from that 
romantic region, pouring out his sweet music amid the 
bustle and din of cities. Often, however, did the moun- 
tains which had been familiar to him in his childhood lift 
their snowy peaks into the clear atmosphere of his poetry. 
Neither was the Great Stone Face forgotten, for the poet 
had celebrated it in an ode, which was grand enough to 
have been uttered by its own majestic lips. This man of 
genius, we may say, had come down from heaven with 
wonderful endowments. If he sang of a mountain, the 
eyes of all mankind beheld a mightier grandeur reposing 
on its breast, or soaring to its summit, than had before 
been seen there. If his theme were a lovely lake, a 
celestial smile had now been thrown over it, to gleam 
forever on its surface. If it were the vast old sea, even 
the deep immensity of its dread bosom seemed to swell 
the higher, as if moved by the emotions of the song. 
Thus the world assumed another and a better aspect 
from the hour that the poet blessed it with his happy 
eyes. The Creator had bestowed him, as the last best 
touch to His own handiwork. Creation was not finished 
till the poet came to interpret, and so complete it. 


The effect was no less high and beautiful, when his 
human brethren were the subject of his verse. The man 
or woman sordid with the common dust of life, who 
crossed his daily path, and the little child who played in 
it, were glorified if he beheld them in his mood of poetie 
faith. He showed the golden links of the great chain 
that intertwined them with an angelic kindred; he 
brought out the hidden traits of a celestial birth that 
made them worthy of such kin. Some, indeed, there 
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were, who thought to show the soundness of their judg- 
ment by affirming that all the beauty and dignity of the 
natural world existed only in the poet’s fancy. Let such 
men speak for themselves, who undoubtedly appear to 
have been spawned forth by Nature with a contemptuous 
bitterness: she having plastered them up out of her 
refuse stuff, after all the swine were made. As respects 
all things else, the poet’s ideal was the truest truth. 


The songs of this poet found their way to Ernest. He 
read them after his customary toil, seated on the bench 
before his cottage door, where for such a length of time 
he had filled his repose with thought, by gazing at the 
Great Stone Face. And now as he read stanzas that 
caused the soul to thrill within him, he lifted his eyes to 
the vast countenance beaming on him so benignantly. 


“O majestic friend,” he murmured, addressing the Great 
Stone Face, “is not this man worthy to resemble thee ?” 


The Face seemed to smile but answered not a word. 


Now it happened that the poet, though he dwelt so far 
away, had not only heard of Ernest, but had meditated 
much upon his character, until he deemed nothing so 
desirable as to meet this man, whose untaught wisdom 
walked hand in hand with the noble simplicity of his 
life. One summer morning, therefore, he took passage 
by the railroad, and, in the decline of the afternoon, 
alighted from the cars at no great distance from Ernest's 
cottage. The great hotel, which had formerly been the 
palace of Mr. Gathergold, was close at hand, but the 
poet, with his carpet-bag on his arm, inquired at once 
where Ernest dwelt, and was resolved to be accepted as 
his guest. 
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Approaching the door, he there found the good old 
man, holding a volume in his hand, which alternately 
he read, and then, with a finger between the leaves, 
looked lovingly at the Great Stone Face. 


“Good evening,” said the poet. “Can you give a 
traveller a night’s lodging ?” 


“Willingly,” answered Ernest; and then he added, 
smiling, “ Methinks I never saw the Great Stone Face 
look so hospitably at a stranger.” 


The poet sat down on the bench beside him, and he 
and Ernest talked together. Often had the poet held 
intercourse with the wittiest and the wisest, but never 
before with a man like Ernest, whose thoughts and 
feelings gushed up with such a natural freedom, and who 
made great truths so familiar by his simple utterance of 
them. Angels, as had been so often said, seemed to have 
wrought with him at his labour in the fields; angels 
seemed to have sat with him by the fireside; and, 
dwelling with angels as friend with friends, he had 
imbibed the sublimity of their ideas, and imbued it with 
the sweet and lowly charm of household words. So 
thought the poet. And Ernest, on the other hand, was 
moved and agitated by the living images which the poet 
flung out of his mind, and which peopled all the air 
about the cottage door with shapes of beauty, both gay 
and pensive. The sympathies of these two men instructed 
them with a profounder sense than either could have 
‘attained alone. Their minds accorded into one strain, 
and made delightful music which neither of them could 
have claimed as all his own, nor distinguished his own 
share from the other’s. They led one another, as it 
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were, into a high pavilion of their thoughts, so remote 
and hitherto so dim that they had never entered it 
before, and so beautiful that they desired to be there 
always. 


As Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined that the 
Great Stone Face was bending forward to listen too. He 
gazed earnestly into the poet’s glowing eyes. 


“Who are you, my strangely gifted guest ?” he said. 


The poet laid his finger on the volume that Ernest 
had been reading. 


“You have read these poems,” said he. “You know 
me, then,—for I wrote them.” 


Again, and still more earnestly than before, Ernest 
examined the poet’s features; then turned towards the 
Great Stone Face; then back, with an uncertain aspect, 
to his guest. But his countenance fell; he shook his 
head and sighed. 


“Wherefore are you sad?” inquired the poet. 


“ Because,” replied Ernest, “all through life I have 
awaited the fulfilment of a prophecy; and, when I read 
these poems, I hoped that it might be fulfilled in you.” 


“You hoped,” answered the poet, faintly smiling, “to 
find in me the likeness of the Great Stone Face. And 
you are disappointed, as formerly with Mr. Gathergold 
and Old Blood-and-Thunder, and Old Stony Phiz. Yes, 
Ernest, it is my doom. You must add my name to the 
illustrious three, and record another failure of your 
hopes. For—in shame and sadness do I speak it, 
Ernest—I am not worthy to be typified by yonder 
benign and majestic image.” 
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“And why ?” asked Ernest. He pointed to the volume, 
« Are not those thoughts divine ?” 


“ They have a strain of the Divinity,” replied the poet. 
“You can hear in them the far-off echo of a heavenly 
song. But my life, dear Ernest, has not corresponded 
with my thought. I have had grand dreams, but they 
have been only dreams, because I have lived—and that, 
too, by my own choice—among poor and mean realities. 
Sometimes even—shall I dare to say it ?—I lack faith in 
the grandeur, the beauty, and the goodness, which my 
own works are said to have made more evident in nature 
and-in human life. Why, then, pure seeker of the good 
and true, shouldst thou hope to find me, in yonder image 
of the divine ?” 


The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were dim with 
tears. So, likewise, were those of Ernest. 


At the hour of sunset, as had long been his frequent 
custom, Ernest was to discourse to an assemblage of the 
neighbouring inhabitants in the open air. He and the 
poet, arm in arm, still talking together as they went along, 
proceeded to the spot. It was a small nook among the 
hills, with a gray precipice behind, the stern front of 
which was relieved by the pleasant foliage of many 
creeping plants that made a tapestry for the naked rock, 
by hanging their festoons from all its rugged angles. 
At a small elevation above the ground, set in a rich 
framework of verdure, there appeared a niche, spacious 
enough to admit a human figure, with freedom for such 
gestures as spontaneously accompany earnest thought 
and genuine emotion. Into this natural pulpit Ernest 
ascended, and threw a look of familiar kindness around 
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upon his audience. They stood, or sat, or reclined upon 
the grass, as seemed good to each, with the departing 
sunshine falling obliquely over them, and mingling its 
subdued cheerfulness with the solemnity of a grove of 
ancient trees, beneath and amid the boughs of which the 
golden rays were constrained to pass. In another direc- 
tion was seen the Great Stone Face, with the same cheer, 
combined with the same solemnity, in its benignant 
aspect. 


Ernest began to speak, giving to the people of what 
was in his heart and mind. His words had power, 
because they accorded with his thoughts; and his 
thoughts had reality and depth, because they harmon- 
ized with the life which he had always lived. It was 
not mere breath that this preacher uttered; they were 
the words of life, because a life of good deeds and holy 
love was melted-into them. Pearls, pure and rich, had 
been dissolved into this precious draught. The poet, as 
he listened, felt that the being and character of Ernest 
were a nobler strain of poetry than he had ever written. 
His eyes glistened with tears, he gazed reverentially at 
the venerable man, and said within himself that never 
was there an aspect so worthy of a prophet and a sage 
as that mild, sweet, thoughtful countenance, with the 
glory of white hair diffused about it. At a distance, but 
distinctly to be seen, high up in the golden light of the 
setting sun, appeared the Great Stone Face, with hoary 
mists around it, like the white hairs around the brow of 
Ernest. Its look of grand beneficence seemed to embrace 
the world. 


At that moment, in sympathy with a thought which 
he was about to utter, the face of Ernest assumed a 
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grandeur of expression, so imbued with benevolence, that 
the poet, by an irresistible impulse, threw his arms aloft, 
and shouted,— 


“Behold! Behold! Ernest is himself the likeness of 
the Great Stone Face!” 


Then all the people looked, and saw that what the 
deep-sighted poet said was true. The prophecy was 
fulfilled. But Ernest, having finished what he had to 
say, took the poet’s arm, and walked slowly homeward, 
still hoping that some wiser and better man than himself 
would, by and by, appear, bearing a resemblance to the 
GREAT STONE Face. 


MR. HIGGINBOTHAM’S CATASTROPHE. 


A young fellow, a tobacco pedlar by trade, was on his 
way from Morristown, where he had dealt largely with 
the Deacon of the Shaker settlement, to the village of 
Parker’s Falls, on Salmon River. He had a neat little 
cart painted green, with a box of cigars depicted on each 
side panel, and an Indian chief, holding a pipe and a 
golden tobacco stalk, on the rear. The pedlar drove a 
smart little mare, and was a young man of excellent 
character, keen at a bargain, but none the worse liked by 
the Yankees; who, as I have heard them say, would 
rather be shaved with a sharp razor than a dull one. 
Especially was he beloved by the pretty girls along the 
Connecticut, whose favour he used to court by presents 
of the best smoking tobacco in his stock; knowing well 
that the country lasses of New England are generally 
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great performers on pipes. Moreover, as will be seen in 
the course of my story, the pedlar was inquisitive, and 
something of a tattler, always itching to hear the news 
and anxious to tell it again. 


After an early breakfast at Morristown, the tobacco 
pedlar, whose name was Dominicus Pike, had travelled 
seven miles through a solitary piece of woods, without 
speaking a word to anybody but himself and his little 
gray mare. It being nearly seven o'clock, he was as 
eager to hold a morning gossip as a city shop-keeper to 
read the morning paper. An opportunity seemed at 
hand when, after lighting a cigar with a sun-glass, he 
looked up, and perceived a man coming over the brow of 
the hill, at the foot of which the pedlar had stopped his 
green cart. Dominicus watched him as he descended, 
and noticed that he carried a bundle over his shoulder on 
the end of a stick, and travelled with a weary, yet 
determined pace. He did not look as if he had started 
in the freshness of the morning, but had footed it all 
night, and meant to do the same all day. 


“Good morning, mister,” said Dominicus, when within 
speaking distance. ‘“ You goa pretty good jog. What's 
the latest news at Parker’s Falls ?” 

The man pulled the broad brim of a gray hat over his 
eyes, and answered, rather sullenly, that he did not come 
from Parker's Falls, which, as being the limit of his own 
day’s journey, the pedlar had naturally mentioned in his 
inquiry. 

“ Well then,” rejoined Dominicus Pike, “let's have the 
latest news where you did come from. I’m not particular 
about Parker's Falls. Any place will answer.” 
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Being thus importuned, the traveller—who was as ill- 
looking a fellow as one would desire to meet in a solitary 
piece of woods—appeared to hesitate a little, as if he 
was either searching his memory for news, or weighing 
the expediency of telling it. At last, mounting on the 
step of the cart, he whispered in the ear of Dominicus, 
though he might have shouted aloud and no other mortal 
would have heard him. 


“T do remember one little trifle of news,” said he. 
“Old Mr. Higginbotham, of Kimballton, was murdered 
in his orchard, at eight o’clock last night, by an Irishman 
and a nigger. They strung him up to the branch of a 
St. Michael’s pear tree, where nobody would find him 
till the morning.” 


As soon as this horrible intelligence was communi- 
cated, the stranger betook himself to his journey again, 
with more speed than ever, not even turning his head 
when Dominicus invited him to smoke a Spanish cigar 
and relate all the particulars. The pedlar whistled to 
his mare and went up the hill, pondering on the doleful 
fate of Mr. Higginbotham whom he had known in the 
way of trade, having sold him many a bunch of long 
nines, and a great deal of pigtail, lady’s twist, and fig 
tobacco. He was rather astonished at the rapidity with 
which the news had spread. Kimballton was nearly 
sixty miles distant in a straight line; the murder had 
been perpetrated only at eight o'clock the preceding 
night; yet Dominicus had heard of it at seven in the 
morning, when, in all probability, poor Mr. Higgin- 
botham’s own family had but just discovered his corpse, 
hanging on the St. Michael’s pear-tree. The stranger on 
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foot must have worn seven-league boots to travel at such 
a rate. 


“Tll news flies fast, they say,” thought Dominicus 
Pike; “but this beats railroads. The fellow ought to be 
hired to go express with the President’s Message.” 


The difficulty was solved by supposing that the narrator 
had made a mistake of one day in the date of the 
occurrence; so that our friend did not hesitate to intro- 
duce the story at every tavern and country store along 
the road, expending a whole bunch of Spanish wrappers 
among at least twenty horrified audiences. He found 
himself invariably the first bearer of the intelligence, 
and was so pestered with questions that he could not 
avoid filling up the outline, till it became quite a respect- 
able narrative. He met with one piece of corroborative 
evidence. Mr. Higginbotham was a trader; and a former 
clerk of his, to whom Dominicus related the facts, testified 
that the old gentleman was accustomed to return home 
through the orchard about nightfall, with the money and 
valuable papers of the store in his pocket. The clerk 
manifested but little grief at Mr. Higginbotham’s catas- 
trophe, hinting, what the pedlar had discovered in his own 
dealings with him, that he was a crusty old fellow, as 
close as a vice. His property would descend to a pretty 
niece who was now keeping school in Kimballton. 


What with telling the news for the publie good, and 
driving bargains for his own, Dominicus was so much 
delayed on the road that he chose to put up at a tavern, 
about five miles short of Parker’s Falls. After supper, 
lighting one of his prime cigars, he seated himself in the 
bar-room, and went through the story of the murder, 
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which had grown so fast that it took him half-an-hour 
to tell. There were as many. as twenty people in the 
room, nineteen of whom received it all for gospel. But 
the twentieth was an elderly farmer, who had arrived on 
horseback a short time before, and was now seated in a 
corner smoking his pipe. When the story was concluded, 
he rose up very deliberately, brought his chair right in 
front of Dominicus, and stared him full in the face, puffing 
out the vilest tobacco smoke the pedlar had ever smelt. 


“Will you make affidavit,” demanded he, in the tone 
of a country justice taking an examination, “that old 
Squire Higginbotham of Kimballton was murdered in 
his orchard the night before last, and found hanging on 
his great pear-tree yesterday morning ?” 

“J tell the story as I heard it, mister,” answered 
Dominicus, dropping his half-burnt cigar; “I don’t say 
that I saw the thing done. So I can’t take my oath that 
he was murdered exactly in that way.” 


“But I can take mine,” said the farmer, “that if 
Squire Higginbotham was murdered night before last, 
I drank a glass of bitters with his ghost this morning. 
Being a neighbour of mine, he called me into his store, 
as I was riding by, and treated me, and then asked me 
to do a little business for him on the road. He didn’t 
seem to know any more about his own murder than 


I wobiolke 


“Why, then, it can’t be a fact!” exclaimed Dominicus 
Pike. 

“J guess he’d have mentioned, if it was,” said the old 
farmer; and he removed his chair back to the corner, 
leaving Dominicus quite down in the mouth. 
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Here was a sad resurrection of old Mr. Higginbotham! 
The pedlar had no heart to mingle in the conversation 
any more, but comforted himself with a glass of gin and 
water, and went to bed where, all night long, he dreamed 
of hanging on the St. Michael’s pear-tree. To avoid the 
old farmer (whom he so detested that his suspension 
would have pleased him better than Mr. Higginbotham’s), 
Dominicus rose in the gray of the morning, put the little 
mare into the green cart, and trotted swiftly away towards 
Parker’s Falls. The fresh breeze, the dewy road, and the 
pleasant summer dawn, revived his spirits, and might 
have encouraged him to repeat the old story had there 
been anybody awake to hear it. But he met neither ox 
team, light wagon chaise, horseman, nor foot traveller, 
till, just as he crossed Salmon River, a man came trudging 
down to the bridge with a bundle over his shoulder, on 
the end of a stick. 


“Good morning, mister,” said the pedlar, reining in his 
mare. “Ifyou come from Kimballton or that neighbour- 
hood, may be you can tell me the real fact about this 
affair of old Mr. Higginbotham. Was the old fellow 
actually murdered two or three nights ago, by an 
Trishman and a nigger?” 


Dominicus had spoken in too great a hurry to observe, 
at first, that the stranger himself had a deep tinge of 
negro blood. On hearing this sudden question, the 
Ethiopian appeared to change his skin, its yellow hue 
becoming a ghastly white, while, shaking and stammering, 
he thus replied :— 


“No! no! There was no coloured man! It was an 
Irishman that hanged him last night, at eight o'clock. 
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{ came away at seven! His folks can’t have looked for 
him in the orchard yet.” 


Searcely had the yellow man spoken, when he inter- 
rupted himself, and though he seemed weary enough 
before, continued his journey at a pace which would 
have kept the pedlar’s mare on a smart trot. Dominicus 
started after him in great perplexity. If the murder 
had not been cornmitted till Tuesday night, who was the 
prophet that had foretold it, in all its circumstances, on 
Tuesday morning? If Mr. Higginbotham’s corpse were 
not yet discovered by his own family, how came the 
mulatto, at above thirty miles’ distance, to know that he 
was hanging in the orchard, especially as he had left 
Kimballton before the unfortunate man was hanged at 
all? These ambiguous circumstances, with the stranger’s 
surprise and terror, made Dominicus think of making a 
hue and ery after him, as an accomplice in the murder ; 
since a murder, it seemed, had really been perpetrated. 


“But let the poor devil go,” thought the pedlar. 
“JT don’t want his black blood on my head; and hanging 
the nigger wouldn’t unhang Mr. Higginbotham. Unhang 
the old gentleman! It’s a sin, I know; but I should 
hate to have him come to life a second time. and give 
me the lie!” 


With these meditations, Dominicus Pike drove into 
the street of Parker's Falls, which, as everybody knows, 
is as thriving a village as three cotton factories and a 
slittmg mill can make it. The machinery was not in 
motion, and but a few of the shop doors unbarred, when 
he alighted in the stable yard of the tavern, and made it 
his first business to order the mare four quarts of oats. 
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His second duty, of course, was to impart Mr. Higgin- 
botham’s catastrophe to the hostler. He deemed it 
advisable, however, not to be too positive as to the date 
of the direful fact, and also to be uncertain whether it 
were perpetrated by an Irishman and a mulatto, or by 
the son of Erin alone. Neither did he profess to relate 
it on his own authority, or that of any one person; but 
mentioned it as a report generally diffused. 


The story ran through the town like fire among 
girdled trees, and became so much the universal talk 
that nobody could tell whence it had originated. Mr. 
Higginbotham was as well known at Parker’s Falls as 
any citizen of the place, being part owner of the slitting 
mill, and a considerable stockholder in the cotton 
factories. The inhabitants felt their own prosperity 
interested in his fate. Such was the excitement, that 
the Parker’s Falls Gazette anticipated its regular day of 
publication, and came out with half a form of blank paper 
and a column of double pica emphasized with capitals, 
and headed HORRID MURDER OF MR. HIGGIN- 
BOTHAM! Among other dreadful details, the printed 
account described the mark of the cord round the dead 
man’s neck, and stated the number of thousand dollars 
of which he had been robbed; there was much pathos 
also about the affliction of his niece, who had gone from 
one fainting fit to another, ever since her uncle was 
found hanging on the St. Michael’s pear-tree with his 
pockets inside out. The village poet likewise com- 
memorated the young lady’s grief in seventeen stanzas 
of a ballad. The selectmen held a meeting, and, in con- 
sideration of Mr. Higginbotham’s claims on the town, 
determined to issue handbills, offering a reward of five 
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hundred dollars for the apprehension of his murderers, 
and the recovery of the stolen property. 


Meanwhile the whole population of Parker’s Falls. 
consisting of shopkeepers, mistresses of boarding-houses, 
factory girls, millmen, and school boys, rushed into the 
street and kept up such a terrible loquacity as more than 
compensated for the silence of the cotton machines, 
which refrained from their usual din out of respect to 
the deceased. Had Mr. Higginbotham cared about 
posthumous renown, his untimely ghost would have 
exulted in this tumult. Our friend Dominicus, in his 
vanity of heart, forgot his intended precautions, and 
mounting on the town pump, announced himself as the 
bearer of the authentic intelligence which had caused so 
wonderful a sensation. He immediately became the 
great man of the moment, and had just begun a 
new edition of the narrative, with a voice like a 
field preacher, when the mail stage drove into the 
village street. It had travelled all night, and must 
have shifted horses at Kimballton, at three in the 
morning. 


“Now we shall hear all the particulars,’ shouted the 
crowd. 


The coach rumbled up to the piazza of the tavern, 
followed by a thousand people ; for if any man had been 
minding his own business till then, he now left it at sixes 
and sevens, to hear the news. The pedlar, foremost in 
the race, discovered two passengers, both of whom had 
been startled from a comfortable nap to find themselves 
in the centre of amob. Every man assailing them with 
separate questions, all propounded at once, the couple 
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were struck speechless, though one was a lawyer and the 
other a young lady. 


“Mr. Higginbotham! Mr. Higginbotham! Tell us the 
particulars about old Mr. Higginbotham!” bawled the 
mob, “What is the coroner’s verdict? Are the murderers 
apprehended? Is Mr. Higginbotham’s niece come out of 
her fainting fits? Mr. Higginbotham! Mr. Higgin- 
botham !!” 


The coachman said not a word, except to swear awfully 
at the hostler for not bringing him a fresh team of horses. 
The lawyer inside had generally his wits about him even 
when asleep; the first thing he did, after learning the 
cause of the excitement, was to produce a large, red 
pocket-book. Meantime Dominicus Pike, being an ex- 
tremely polite young man, and also suspecting that a 
female tongue would tell the story as glibly as a law- 
yer’s, had handed the lady out of the coach. She was a 
fine, smart girl, now wide awake and bright as a button, 
and had such a sweet pretty mouth, that Dominicus 
would almost as lief have heard a love tale from it as a 
tale of murder. 


“Gentlemen and ladies,” said the lawyer to the shop- 
keepers, the millmen, and the factory girls, “I can assure 
you that some unaccountable mistake, or, more probably, 
a wilful falsehood, maliciously contrived to injure Mr. 
Higginbotham’s credit, has excited this singular uproar. 
We passed through Kimballton at three o’clock this 
morning, and most certainly should have been informed 
of the murder had any been perpetrated. But I have 
proof nearly as strong as Mr. Higginbotham’s own oral 
testimony, in the negative. Here is a note relating toa 
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suit of his in the Connecticut courts, which was delivered 
me from that gentleman himself. I find it dated at ten 
o'clock last evening.” 


So saying, the lawyer exhibited the date and signature 
of the note, which irrefragably proved, either that this 
perverse Mr. Higginbotham was alive when he wrote it, 
or—as some deemed the more probable case, of two 
doubtful ones—that he was so absorbed in worldly 
business as to continue to transact it even after his 
death. But unexpected evidence was forthcoming. The 
young lady, after listening to the pedlar’s explanation 
merely seized a moment to smooth her gown and put her 
curls in order, and then appeared at the tavern door, 
making a modest signal to be heard. 


“Good people,” said she, “I am Mr. Higginbotham’s 
niece.” 


A wondering murmur passed through the crowd on 
beholding her so rosy and bright; that same unhappy 
niece, whom they had supposed, on the authority of the 
Parker’s Falls Gazette to be lying at death’s door ina 
fainting fit. But some shrewd fellows had doubted, all 
along, whether a young lady would be quite so desperate 
at the hanging of a rich old uncle. 


“You see,” continued Miss Higginbotham, with a 
smile, “That this strange story is quite unfounded as to 
myself; and I believe I may affirm it to be equally so in 
regard to my dear uncle Higginbotham. He has the 
kindness to give me a home in his house, though I con- 
tribute to my own support by teaching a school. [I left 
Kimballton this morning to spend the vacation of com- 
mencement week with a friend, about five miles from 
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Parker’s Falls. My generous uncle, when he heard me 
on the stairs, called me to his bedside, and gave me two 
dollars and fifty cents to pay my stage fare, and another 
dollar for my extra expenses. He then laid his pocket- 
book under his pillow, shook hands with me, and advised 
me to take some biscuit in my bag, instead of brewk- 
fasting on the road. I feel confident, therefore, that I 
left my beloved relative alive, and trust that I shall find 
him so on my return.” 


The young lady courtesied at the close of her speech, 
which was so sensible and well worded, and delivered 
with such grace and propriety, that everybody thought 
her fit to be preceptress of the best academy in the State. 
But a stranger would have supposed that Mr. Higgin- 
botham was an object of abhorrence at Parker's Falls, 
and that a thanksgiving had been proclaimed for his 
murder; so excessive was the wrath of the inhabitants 
on learning their mistake. The millmen resolved to 
bestow public honours on Dominicus Pike, only hesitat- 
ing whether to tar and feather him, ride him on a rail, 
or refresh him with an ablution at the town pump, on 
the top of which he had declared himself the bearer of 
the news. The selectmen, by advice of the lawyer, spoke 
of prosecuting him for a misdemeanor, in circulating 
unfounded reports, to the great disturbance of the peace 
of the Commonwealth. Nothing saved Dominicus, 
either from mob law or a court of justice, but an 
eloquent appeal made by the young lady in his behalf. 
Addressing a few words of heartfelt gratitude to his 
benefactress, he mounted the green cart and rode out 
of town, under a discharge of artillery from the school- 
boys, who found plenty of ammunition in the neighbouring 
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clay-pits and mud holes. As he turned his head to 
exchange a farewell glance with Mr. Higginbotham’s 
niece, a ball, of the consistence of hasty pudding, hit him 
slap in the mouth, giving him a most grim aspect. His 
whole person was so bespattered with the like filthy 
missiles, that he had almost a mind to ride back, and 
supplicate for the threatened ablution at the town pump ; 
for, though not meant in kindness, it would now have 
been a deed of charity. 


However, the sun shone bright on poor Dominicus, 
and the mud, an emblem of all stains of undeserved 
opprobrium, was easily brushed off when dry. Being a 
funny rogue, his heart soon cheered up; nor could he 
refrain from a hearty laugh at the uproar which his 
story had excited. The handbills of the selectmen would 
cause the commitment of all the vagabonds in the State ; 
the paragraph in the Parker’s Falls Gazette would be 
reprinted from Maine to Florida, and perhaps form an 
item in the London newspapers; and many a miser 
would tremble for his money bags and life, on learning 
the catastrophe of Mr. Higginbotham. The pedlar medi- 
tated with much fervour on the charms of the young 
schoolmistress, and swore that Daniel Webster never 
spoke nor looked so like an angel as Miss Higginbotham, 


while defending him from the wrathful populace at 
Parker’s Falls. 


Dominicus was now on the Kimballton turnpike 
having all along determined to visit that place, though 
business had drawn him out of the most direct road 
from Morristown. As he approached the scene of the 
supposed murder, he continued to revolve the circum- 
stances in his mind, and was astonished at the aspect 
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which the whole case assumed. Had nothing occurred 
to corroborate the story of the first traveller, it might 
now have been considered as a hoax; but the yellow 
man was evidently acquainted either with the report or 
the fact; and there was a mystery in his dismayed and 
guilty look on being abruptly questioned. / When, to this 
singular combination of incidents, it was added that the 
rumour tallied exactly with Mr. Higginbotham’s character 
and habits of life; and that he had an orchard, and a St. 
Michael’s pear-tree, near which he always passed at 
nightfall : the circumstantial evidence appeared so strong 
that Dominicus doubted whether the autograph produced 
by the lawyer, or even the niece’s direct testimony, ought 
to be equivalent. Making cautious inquiries along the 
road, the pedlar further learned that Mr. Higginbotham 
had in his service an Irishman of doubtful character, 
whom he had hired without a recommendation, on the 
score of economy. 


“May I be hanged myself,” exclaimed Dominicus Pike 
aloud, on reaching the top of a lonely hill, “if I’ll believe 
old Higginbotham is unhanged till I see him with my 
own eyes, and hear it from his own mouth! And as he’s 
a real shaver, Ill have the minister or some other 
responsible man for an indorser.” 


It was growing dusk when he reached the toll-house 
on Kimballton turnpike, about a quarter of a mile from 
the village of this name. His little mare was fast 
bringing him up with a man on horseback, who trotted 
through the gate a few rods in advance of him, nodded 
to the toll-gatherer, and kept on towards the village. 
Dominicus was acquainted with the tollman, and, while 
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making change, the usual remarks on the weather passed 
between them. 


“TJ suppose,” said the pedlar, throwing back his whip- 
lash, to bring it down like a feather on the mare’s flank, 
“you have not seen anything of old Mr. Higginbotham 
within a day or two?” 


“Yes,” answered the toll-gatherer. “He passed the 
gate just before you drove up, and yonder he rides now, 
if you can see him through the dusk. He’s been to 
Woodfield this afternoon, attending a sheriff's sale there. 
The old man generally shakes hands and has a little chat 
with me; but to-night, he nodded,—as if to say, ‘Charge 
my toll, and jogged on; for wherever he goes, he must 
always be at home by eight o'clock.” 


“So they tell me,” said Dominicus. 


“T never saw a man look so yellow and thin as the 
squire does,” continued the toll-gatherer. “Says I to 
myself, to-night, he’s more like a ghost or an old mummy 
than good flesh and blood.” 


The pedlar strained his eyes through the twilight, and 
could just discern the horseman now far ahead on the 
village road. He seemed to recognize the rear of Mr. 
Higginbotham ; but through the evening shadows, and 
amid the dust from the horse’s feet, the figure appeared 
dim and unsubstantial; as if the shape of the mysterious 


old man were faintly moulded of darkness and gray light. 
Dominicus shivered. 


“Mr. Higginbotham has come back from the other 
world, by way of the Kimballton turnpike,” thought he. 
He shook the reins and rode forward, keeping about 
the same distance in the vear of the gray old shadow, till 
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the latter was concealed by a bend of the road. On 
reaching this point, the pedlar no longer saw the man on 
horseback, but found himself at the head of the village 
street, not far from a number of stores and two taverns, 
clustered round the meeting-house steeple. On his left 
were a stone wall and a gate, the boundary of a wood-lot, 
beyond which lay an orchard, farther still, a mowing field, 
and last of all, a house. These weve the premises of 
Mr. Higginbotham, whose dwelling stood beside the old 
highway, but had been left in the background by the 
Kimballton turnpike. Dominicus knew the place; and 
the little mare stopped short by instinct; for he was 
not conscious of tightening the reins. 


.“For the soul of me, I cannot get by this gate!” said 
he, trembling. “I never shall be my own man again, till 
I see whether Mr. Higginbotham is hanging on the St. 
Michael’s pear-tree |” 

He leaped from the cart, gave the rein a turn round 
the gate post, and ran along the green path of the wood- 
lot as if Old Nick were chasing behind. Just then the 
village clock tolled eight, and as each deep stroke fell, 
Dominicus gave a fresh bound and flew faster than 
before, till, dim in the solitary centre of the orchard, he 
saw the fated pear-tree. One great branch stretched 
from the old contorted trunk across the path, and threw 
the darkest shadow on that one spot. But something 
seemed to struggle beneath the branch. 


The pedlar had never pretended to more courage than 
befits a man of peaceable occupation, nor could he account 
for his valour on this awful emergency. Certain it is; 
however, that he rushed forward, prostrated a sturdy 
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Trishman with the butt end of his whip, and found—not 
indeed hanging on the St. Michael’s pear-tree, but tremb- 
ling beneath it, with a halter round his neck—the old, 
identical Mr. Higginbotham ! 


“Mr. Higginbotham,” said Dominicus tremulously, 
“you're an honest man, and I'll take your word for it. 
Have you been hanged or not ?” 


If the riddle be not already guessed, a few words will 
explain the simple machinery by which this “coming 
event” was made to “cast its shadow before.” Three 
men had plotted the robbery and murder of Mr. Higgin- 
botham ; two of them, successively, lost courage and fled, 
each delaying the crime one night by their disappearance ; 
the third was in the act of perpetration, when a 
champion, blindly obeying the call of fate, like the 
heroes of old romance, appeared in the person of 
Dominicus Pike. 


It only remains to say, that Mr. Higginbotham took 
the pedlar into high favour, sanctioned his addresses to 
the pretty schoolmistress, and settled his whole property 
on their children, allowing themselves the interest. In 
due time, the old gentleman capped the climax of his 
favours, by dying a Christian death, in bed, since which 
melancholy event Dominicus Pike has removed from 
Kimballton, and established a large tobacco manufactory 
in my uative village. 
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DAVID SWAN. 


A Fantasy. 


We can be but partially acquainted even with the 
events which actually influence our course through life, 
and our final destiny. There are innumerable other 
events—if such they may be called—which come close 
upon us, yet fade away without actual results, or even 
betraying their near approach, by the reflection of any 
light or shadow across our minds. Could we know all 
the vicissitudes of our fortunes, life would be too full of 
hope and fear, exultation or disappointment, to afford us 
a single hour of true serenity. This idea may be illus- 
trated by a page from the recent history of David 
Swan. 


We have nothing to do with David until we find him, 
at the age of twenty, on the high road from his native 
place to the city of Boston, where his uncle, a small 
dealer in the grocery line, was to take him behind the 
counter. Be it enough to say that he was a native of 
New Hampshire, born of respectable parents, and had 
received an ordinary school education, with a classic 
finish by a year at Gilmanton Academy. After journeying 
on foot from sunrise till nearly noon of a summer’s day, 
his weariness and the increasing heat determined him to 
sit down in the first convenient shade, and await the 
coming up of the first stage-coach. As if planted on 
purpose for him, there soon appeared a little tuft of 
maples, with a delightful recess in the midst, and such a 
fresh bubbling spring that it seemed never to have 
sparkled for any wayfarer but David Swan. Virgin or 
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not, he kissed it with his thirsty lips, and then flung © | 


himself along the brink, pillowing his head upon some 
shirts and a pair of pantaloons, tied up in a striped 
cotton handkerchief. The sunbeams could not reach 
him; the dust did not yet rise from the road after the 
heavy rain of yesterday; and his grassy lair suited the 
young man better than a bed of down. The spring 
murmured drowsily beside him; the branches waved 
dreamily across the blue sky overhead ; and a deep sleep, 
perchance hiding dreams within its depths, fell upon 
David Swan. But we are to relate events which he did 
not dream of. 


While he lay sound asleep in the shade, other people 
were wide awake, and passed to and fro, afoot, on horse- 
back, and in all sorts of vehicles, along the sunny road 
by his bedchamber. Some looked neither to the right 
nor the left, and knew not that he was there; some 
merely glanced that way, without admitting the slum- 
berer among their busy thoughts; some laughed to see 
how soundly he slept; and several, whose hearts were 
brimming full of scorn, ejected their venomous super- 
fluity upon David Swan. A middle-aged widow, when 
nobody else was near, thrust her head a little way into 
the recess, and vowed that the young fellow looked 
charming in his sleep. A temperance lecturer saw him, 
and wrought poor David into the lecture of his evening’s 
discourse, as an awful instance of dead drunkenness by 
the roadside. But censure, praise, merriment, scorn, and 
indifference were all one, or rather all nothing, to David 
Swan. 


He had slept only a few moments when a brown 
carriage, drawn by a handsome pair of horses, bowled 
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easily along, and was brought to a stand-still nearly in 
front of David’s resting-place. <A linch-pin had fallen out, 
permitting one of the wheels to slide off. The damage 
was slight, and occasioned merely a momentary alarm to 
an elderly gentleman and his wife, who were returning 
to Boston in the carriage. While the coachman and a 
servant were replacing the wheel, the lady and gentleman 
sheltered themselves beneath the maple-trees, and there 
espied the bubbling fountain, and David Swan asleep 
beside it. Impressed with the awe which the humblest 
sleeper usually sheds around him, the merchant trod as 
lightly as the gout would allow; and his spouse took 
good heed not to rustle her silk gown, lest David should 
start up all of a sudden. 

“ How soundly he sleeps!” whispered the old gentleman. 
“From what a depth he draws that easy breath! Such 
sleep as that, brought on without an opiate, would be 
worth more to me than half my income; for it would 
suppose health and an untroubled mind.” 

“And youth, besides,” said the lady. “Healthy and 
quiet age does not sleep thus. Our slumber is no more 
like his than our wakefulness.” 

The longer they looked the more did this elderly couple 
feel interested in the unknown youth, to whom the 
wayside and the maple shade were as a secret chamber, 
with the rich gloom of damask curtains brooding over 
him. Perceiving that a stray sunbeam glimmered down 
upon his face, the lady contrived to twist a branch aside, 
so as to intercept it. And having done this little act of 
kindness, she began to feel like a mother to him. 

“ Providence seems to have laid him here,” whispered 
she to her husband, “and to have brought us hither to 
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find him, after our disappointment in our cousin’s son. 
Methinks I can see a likeness to our departed Henry. 
Shall we waken him ?” 


“To what purpose?” said the merchant, hesitating. 
“We know nothing cf the youth’s character.” 
fo} 
“That open countenance!” replied his wife, in the 
same hushed voice, yet earnestly. ‘This innocent 


sleep!” 


While these whispers were passing, the sleeper’s heart 
did not throb, nor his breath become agitated, nor his 
features betray the least token of interest. Yet Fortune 
was bending over him, just ready to let fall a burden of 
gold. The old merchant had lost his only son, and had 
no heir to his wealth except a distant relative, with whose 
conduct he was dissatisfied. In such cases, people some- 
times do stranger things than to act the magician, and 
awaken a young man to splendour who fell asleep in 
poverty. 

“Shall we not waken him?” repeated the lady, 
persuasively. 

“The coach is ready, sir,” said the servant, behind. 


The old couple started, reddened, and hurried away, 
mutually wondering that they should ever have dreamed 
of doing anything so very ridiculous. The merchant 
threw himself back in the carriage, and occupied his 
mind with the plan of a magnificent asylum for unfor- 
tunate men of business. Meanwhile, David Swan enjoyed 
his nap. 

The carriage could not have gone above a mile or two, 
when a pretty young girl came along, with a tripping 
pace, which showed precisely how her little heart 
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was dancing in her bosom. She turned aside into the 
shelter of the maple-trees, and there found a young man 
asleep by the spring! Blushing as red as any rose that 
she should have intruded, she was about to make her 
escape on tiptoe. But there was peril near the sleeper. 
A monster of a bee had been wandering overhead—buzz, 
buzz, buzz—now among the leaves, now flashing through 
the strips of sunshine, and now lost in the dark shade, 
till finally he appeared to be settling on the eyelid of 
David Swan. The sting of a bee is sometimes deadly. 
As free-hearted as she was innocent, the girl attacked 
the intruder with her handkerchief, brushed him soundly, 
and drove him from the maple-shade. How sweet a 
picture! This good deed accomplished, with quickened 
breath, and a deeper blush, she stole a glance at the 
youthful stranger for whom she had been battling with 
‘a dragon in the air. 


“He is handsome!” thought she, and blushed redder 


yet. 

How could it be that no dream of bliss grew so strong 
within him, that, shattered by its very strength, it should 
part asunder, and allow him to perceive the girl among 
its phantoms? Why, at least, did no smile of welcome 
brighten upon his face? She was come, the maid whose 
soul, according to the old and beautiful idea, had been 
severed from his own, and whom, in all his vague but 
passionate desires, he yearned to meet. Her, only, could 
he love with a perfect love ; him, only, could she receive 
into the depths of her heart; and now her image was 
faintly blushing in the fountain, by his side; should it 
pass away, its happy lustre would never gleam upon his 
life again, 
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“ How sound he sleeps!” murmured the girl. 


She departed, but did not trip along the road so lightly 
as when she came. 


Now, this girl’s father was a thriving country merchant 
in the neighbourhood, and happened, at that identical 
time, to be looking out for just such a young man as 
David Swan. Had David formed a wayside acquaint- 
ance with the daughter, he would have become the 
father’s clerk, and all else in natural succession. So 
here, again, had good fortune—the best of fortunes— 
stolen so near that her garments brushed against him ; 
and he knew nothing of the matter. 


The girl was hardly out of sight when two men turned 
aside beneath the maple-shade. Both had dark faces, set 
off by cloth caps, which were drawn down aslant over 
their brows. Their dresses were shabby, yet they had a 
certain smartness. These were a couple of rascals who 
got their living by whatever the devil sent them, and 
now, in the interim of other business, had staked the 
joint profits of their next piece of villainy on a game of 
cards, which was to have been decided here under the 
trees. But, finding David asleep by the spring, one of 
the rogues whispered to his fellow,— 


“ Hist !—Do you see that bundle under his head ?” 
The other villain nodded, winked, and leered. 


“Tl bet you a horn of brandy,” said the first, “that 
the chap has either a pocket-book, or a snug little hoard 
of small change, stowed away amongst his shirts. And 
if not there, we shall find it in his pantaloons’ pocket.” 


“But how if he wakes?” said the other, 
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His companion thrust aside his waistcoat, pointed to 
the handle of a dirk, and nodded. 


“So be it!” muttered the second villain. 


They approached the uncenscious David, and, while 
one pointed the dagger towards his heart, the other 
began to search the bundle beneath his head. Their two 
faces, grim, wrinkled, and ghastly with guilt and fear, 
bent over their victim, looking horrible enough to be 
mistaken for fiends, should he suddenly awake. Nay, 
had the villains glanced aside into the spring, even they 
would hardly have known themselves as reflected there. 
But David Swan had never worn a more tranquil aspect, 
even when asleep on his mother’s breast. 


“T must take away the bundle,” whispered one. : 
“Tf he stirs, I'll strike,” muttered the other. 


But, at this moment, a dog, scenting along the ground, 
came in beneath the maple-trees, and gazed alternately 
at each of these wicked men, and then at the quiet 
sleeper. He then lapped out of the fountain. 


“Pshaw!” said one villain. “ We can do nothing now. 
The dog’s master must be close behind.” : 

“Let’s take a drink and be off,” said the other. 

The man with the dagger thrust back the weapon into 
his bosom, and drew forth a pocket pistol, but not of 
that kind which kills by a single discharge. It was a 
flask of liquor, with a block-tin tumbler serewed upon 
the mouth. Each drank a comfortable dram, and left 
the spot, with so many jests, and such laughter at their 
unaccomplished wickedness, that they might be said to 
have gone on their way rejoicing. Ina few hours they 
had forgotten the whole affair, nor once imagined that 


; 
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the recording angel had written down the crime of 
murder against their souls, in letters as durable as eter- 
nity. As for David Swan, he still slept quietly, neither 
conscious of the shadow of death when it hung over 
him, nor of the glow of renewed life when that shadow 
was withdrawn. 


He slept, but no longer so quietly as at first. An 
hour’s repose had snatched, from his elastic frame, the 
weariness with which many hours of toil had burdened 
it. Now he stirred—now, moved his lips, without a 
sound—now, talked, in an inward tone, to the noonday 
spectres of his dream. But a noise of wheels came 
rattling louder and louder along the road, until it dashed 
through the dispersing mist of David’s slumber—and 
there was the stage-coach. He started up with all his 
ideas about him. 


“ Halloo, driver !—Take a passenger ?” shouted he. 


BT 


“Room on top!” answered the driver. 


Up mounted David, and bowled away merrily towards 
Boston, without so much as a parting glance at that 
fountain of dreamlike vicissitude. He knew not that a 
phantom of Wealth had thrown a golden hue upon its 
waters—nor that one of Love had sighed softly to their 
murmur—nor that one of Death had threatened to 
crimson them with his blood—all, in the brief hour since 
he lay down to sleep. Sleeping or waking, we hear not 
the airy footsteps of the strange things that almost 
happen. Does it not argue a superintending Providence 
that, while viewless and unexpected events thrust them- 
selves continually athwart our path, there should still 
be regularity enough in mortal life to render foresight 
even partially available. 
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A RILL. FROM. THE TOWN PUMP: 


Noon, by the North clock! Noon, by the east! High 
noon, too, by these hot sunbeams which fall, scarcely 
aslope, upon my head, and almost make the water bubble 
and smoke in the trough under my nose. SF ruly, we 
public characters have a tough time of it! And, among 
all the town officers, chosen at March meeting, where is 
he that sustains, for a single year, the burden of such 
manifold duties as Are imposed, in perpetuity, upon the 


Town Pump? e title of “town treasurer” is right- 
fully mine, as guardian of the best treasure that the 
town has. © overseers of the poor ought to make me 


their chairman, since I provide bountifully for the 
pauper, without expense to him that pays-taxes,)T am 
at the head of the fire cepa one of the_ 
physicians to the board of health.¢ / As a keeper of the _ 
peace, all water drinkers will confess me-equal-to—the 
constable. é I perform some of the duties of the town 


clerk, by. promulgating public notices, when they are. 


pasted on my front. To speak within bounds, I am the 
chief person of the “municipality, and exhibit, moreover, 
an admirable pattern to my brother officers, by the cool, 
steady, upright, downright, and impartial discharge of 
my business, and the constancy with which I stand to 
my post. Summer or Winter; nobody seeks me in vain; 
for, all day long, I am seen at the busiest corner, just 
above the market, stretching out my arms to rich and 
poor alike; and at night I hold a lantern over my head, 
both to show where I am, and keep people out of the 
gutters. 
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At this sultry noontide, I am cupbearer to the parched 
populace, for whose benefit an iron goblet is chained to 
my waist. Like a dram seller on the mall, at muster 
day, I ery aloud to all and sundry, in my plainest accents, 
and at the very tiptop of my voice: Here it is, gentle- 
men! Here is the good liquor! Walk up, walk up, 
gentlemen, walk up, walk up! Here is the superior 
stuff! Here is the unadulterated ale of father Adam— 
better than Cognac, Hollands, Jamaica, strong beer, or 
wine of any price; here it is, by the hogshead or the 
single glass, andnotacenttopay! Walk up, gentlemen, 
walk up, and help yourselves ! 


It were a pity if all this outcry should draw no cus- 
tomers. Here they come. A hot day,gentlemen! Quaff, 
and away again, so as to keep yourselves in a nice cool 
sweat. You, my friend, will need another cupful, to 
wash the dust out of your throat, if it be as thick there 
as it is on your cowhide shoes. I see that you have 
trudged half a score of miles to-day; and, like a wise 
man, have passed by the taverns, and stopped at the 
running brooks and welleurbs. Otherwise, betwixt heat 
without and fire within, you would have been burned to 
a cinder, or melted down to nothing at all, in the fashion 
of a jelly-fish. Drink, and make room for that other 
fellow, who seeks my aid to quench the fiery fever of 
last night’s potations, which he drained from no cup of 
mine. Welcome, most rubicund sir! You and I have 
been great strangers, hitherto; nor, to confess the truth, 
will my nose be anxious for a closer intimacy, till the 
fumes of your breath be a little less potent. Mercy on 
you, man! the water absolutely hisses down your red-hot 
gullet, and is converted quite to steam in the miniature 
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tophet which you mistake for a stomach. Fill again, 
and tell me, on the word of an honest toper, did you 
ever, in cellar, tavern, or any kind of a dram shop, spend 
the price of your children’s food for a swig half so 
delicious? Now, for the first time these ten years, you 
know the flavour of cold water. Good-by; and when- 
ever you are thirsty, remember that I keep a constant 
supply at the old stand. Who next? O, my little 
friend, you are let loose from school, and come hither to 
scrub your blooming face, and drown the memory of 
certain taps of the ferule, and other school-boy troubles, 
in a draught from the Town Pump. Take it, pure as the 
current of your young life. Take it, and may your 
heart and tongue never be scorched with a fiercer thirst 
than now! There my dear child, put down the cup, and 
yield your place to this elderly gentleman, who treads so 
tenderly over the paving-stones, that I suspect he is 
afraid of breaking them. What! he limps by, without 
so much as thanking me, as if my hospitable offers were 
meant only for people who have no wine cellars. Well, 
well, sir—no harm done, I hope! Go draw the cork, tip 
the decanter; but, when your great toe shall set you 
a-roaring, it will be noaffair of mine. If gentlemen love 
the pleasant titillation of the gout, it is all one to the 
Town Pump. This thirsty dog, with his red tongue 
lolling out, does not scorn my hospitality, but stands on 
his hind legs and laps eagerly out of the trough. See 
how lightly he capers away again! Jowler, did your 
worship ever have the gout ? 


Are you all satisfied? Then wipe your mouths, my 
good friends; and, while my spout has a moment’s leisure, 
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I will delight the town with a few historical reminis- 
eences. In far antiquity, beneath a darksome shadow of 
venerable boughs, a spring bubbled out of the leaf-strewn 
earth, in the very spot where you now behold me, on the 
sunny pavement. The water was as bright and clear, 
and deemed as precious, as liquid diamonds. The Indian 
sagamores drank of it from time immemorial, till the 
fatal deluge of the fire-water burst upon the red men, 
and swept their whole race away from the cold fountains. 
For many years it was the waterine-place, and, as it 
were, the washbowl of the vicinity—whither all decent 
folks resorted, to purify their visages and gaze at them 
afterwards—at least the pretty maidens did—in the 
mirror which it made. On Sabbath days, whenever a 
babe was to be baptized, the sexton filled his basin here, 
and placed it on the communion table of the humble 
meeting-house, which partly covered the site of yonder 
stately brick one. Thus, one generation after another 
was consecrated to Heaven by its waters, and cast their 
waxing and waning shadows into its glassy bosom, and 
vanished from the earth, as if mortal life were but a 
flitting image in a fountain. Finally, the fountain 
vanished also. Cellars were dug on all sides, and cart- 
loads of gravel flung upon its source, whence oozed a 
turbid stream, forming a mud puddle, at the corner of 
two streets. In the hot months, when its refreshment 
was most needed, the dust flew in clouds over the for- 
gotten birthplace of the waters, now their grave. But, 
in the course of time, a Town Pump was sunk into the 
source of the ancient spring; and when the first decayed 
another took its place—and then another, and still 
another—till here stand I, gentlemen and ladies, to serve 
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you with my iron goblet. Drink, and be refreshed! 
The water is as pure and cold as that which slaked the 
thirst of the red sagamore beneath the aged boughs, 
though now the gem of the wilderness is treasured under 
these hot stones, where no shadow falls but from the 
brick buildings. And be it the moral of my story, that, 
as this wasted and long-lost fountain is now known and 
prized again, so shall the virtues of cold water, too little 
valued since your fathers’ days, be recognized by all. 


Your pardon, good people! JI must interrupt my 
stream of eloquence, and spout forth a stream of water, 
to replenish the trough for this teamster and his two 
yoke of oxen, who have come from Topsfield, or some- 
where along that way. No part of my business is 
pleasanter than the watering of cattle. Look! how 
rapidly they lower the watermark on the sides of the 
trough, till their capacious stomachs are moistened with 
a gallon or two apiece, and they can afford time to 
breathe it in, with sighs of calm enjoyment. Now they 
roll their quiet eyes around the brim of their monstrous 
drinking vessel. An ox is your true toper. 


Ahem! Dry work, this speechifying; especially to an 
unpractised orator. I never conceived, till now, what 
toil the temperance lecturers undergo for my sake. 
Hereafter, they shall have the business to themselves. 
Do, some kind Christian, pump a stroke or two, just to 
wet my whistle. Thank you, sir! My dear hearers, 
when the world shall have been regenerated by my 
instrumentality, you will collect your useless vats and 
liquor casks into one great pile, and make a bonfire in 
honour of the Town Pump. And, when I shall have 
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decayed, like my predecessors, then, if you revere my 
memory, let a marble fountain, richly sculptured, take 
my place upon this spot. Such monuments should be 
erected everywhere, and inscribed with the names of the 
distinguished champions of my cause. 


One o'clock! Nay, then, if the dinner bell begins to 
speak, I may as well hold my peace. Here comes a 
pretty young girl of my acquaintance, with a large stone 
pitcher for me to fill. May she draw a husband, while 
drawing her water, as Rachel did of old. Hold out your 
vessel, my dear! There it is, full to the brim; so now 
run home, peeping at your sweet image in the pitcher as 
you go; and forget not, in a glass of my own liquor, to 
drink—“ SuccEss TO THE Town Pump!” 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


_Washington Irving was born in the year 1783, in the city of New 
York. His father, in his younger days, had been an officer in a packet 
plying between England and America, but he had at length settled 
down to a mercantile life in the city of New York. Washington Irving, 
named after George Washington, was the youngest of a family of 
eleven children. He attended school in New York, studied law, and 
was finally admitted to the bar in 1806. In the meantime he had 
travelled abroad for his health, and had also made a beginning in 
authorship by contributions to different periodicals. His first important 
literary undertaking, however, was a humorous History of New York, 
published in 1809. 


In 1815 he went to England expecting to make only a visit, but 
owing to certain changes in his business affairs he decided to remain, 
and it was not until 1832, after an absence of seventeen years, that he 
finally returned to America. In the meantime he had produced much 
of his best work, and had made lasting friendships with Scott, Moore, 
Campbell; Jeffrey, and other prominent men of letters. In 1819 he 
published The Sketch Book, which contained the stories of Rip Van 
Winkle, and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. This was followed by 
Bracebridge Hall (1822), Tales of a Traveller (1824), The Life of 
Columbus (1828), and The Conquest of Granada in the same year, 


On his return to America in 1832 he settled at Tarrytown, on the 
Hudson, in a picturesque home known as ‘‘ Sunnyside” ; and except for 
an absence of four years (1842-46), when he occupied the position of 
ambassador to Spain, he continued to reside here until his death. He 
died in November, 1859, and was buried in the Sleepy Hollow cemetery 
not far from his home, 


In disposition Irving was one of the most amiable and genial of 
men,——modest regarding his own successes, sympathetic and helpful 
towards others, and ever ready to make the best out of life and to see 
the good rather than the evil in the world about him. And although 
he possessed in a very high degree the power of ridicule, he never used 
it to wound the feelings of others. It is no wonder that he was beloved 
by his friends and regarded with affection by the reading public of his 
day. 

His prose style reflects very strongly his personal qualities. It is 
easy, graceful and unostentatious, and the chief charm of his work lies 
in its fine humour, and in the picturesque and imaginative touches with 
which it abounds. 
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INOMN ISIS): 


(The numbers refer to the pages in the teat. ) 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 


1, The Hudson. A river in New York State, rising in the 
Adirondacks and flowing into New York Bay. It is celebrated for its 
picturesque mountain scenery. 


Dutch colonists. The first settlements in New York State were 
made by the Dutch, on Manhattan Island, at the mouth of the Hudson, 
about the year 1614. This Dutch colony, called the New Netherlands, 


was ruled over by Dutch governors. It was conquered by the English 
in 1664. 


Peter Stuyvesant was the last Dutch governor of New York (or 
the New Netherlands). He assumed his duties as governor in the 
year 1647. 


2. gable fronts. The roof and upper part of the walls formed 
a triangle. 

fort Christina. A Swedish fort, in Delaware, which was attacked 
and captured by the Dutch under Peter Stuyvesant in 1755. 

obsequious. Yielding, cringing. 

shrews. sharp-tongued, scolding women. 

termagant. Shrewish, scolding. 

3. assiduity. Steady attention, diligence. 


a Tartar’s lance. The Tartars (or Tatars) were fi:rce warrior tribes 
of Central Asia, who threatened Europe in the middle ages. 


4. galligaskins. Trousers. The word is used in a humorous sense. 
5. personages. Distinguish person and personage. 

trubicund. Ruddy-faced. 

6. dapper. Neat and smart in appearance. 

junto. Council. 


call the members all to nought. Scold them roundly as being 
good-for-nothing. 


7. virago. A shrewish woman. 
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8. jerkin. A man’s close-fitting jacket. 


9, amphitheatre. A building with seats rising above one another 
around a central open space. 


ninepins. A game played with nine wooden pins at which a wooden 
ball is bowled. 

doublet. A close-fitting jacket, with or without sleeves, commonly 
worn by men in the sixteenth century. 

10. sugar-loaf hat. Cone-shaped, like a sugar loaf. 
hanger. A short, slightly curved, sword commonly used by seamen. 


Flemish. Belonging to Flanders. The country originally known | 
as Flanders now forms part of Belgium, Holland and France. 


withal. Besides. | 


flagon. A large vessel with a handle, mouth, and lid, used for 
holding liquor for the table, 


11. Hollands. Holland gin. 
roysterers. Noisy, swaggering fellows. 
13. addled. Muddled. 

14, connubial fears. Fears of his wife. 


A red night-cap. A red cap was worn by republicans in Roman 
times as a sign of freedom, and later by the republicans in the a 
Revolution. The red cap at the top of the pole signified, then, that a 
republican form of government had been set up. 


metamorphosed. Changed, transformed. 


buff. Orange-yellow. 


15. cocked hat. A triangular-shaped hat with stiff flaps turned up 
towards the peak. 

phlegm. Dullness. 

Bunker’s Hill. A height near Boston (now within the city) where a 
battle was fought between the British and the Americans on June 17th, 
1775. 

Babylonish jargon. A jumble of confused sounds, such as were 
heard at the building of the tower of Babel. (Genesis X1.), 

Federal or Democrat. At the close of the eighteenth century the 
two great political parties in the United States were the Federalists and 
the Democrats (or Anti-Federalists). 
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16. akimbo. Bent, by placing the hand on the hip and turning the 
elbow outward. 


austere, Stern, severe. 


tory. The name fory was applied to the loyalists or British party 
during the American Revolution. 


17. Stony-Point. A promontory on the Hudson about 35 miles from 
New York. It was captured by the British in 1779, but retaken by 
the Americans in the same year. 


Antony’s nose. A promontory on the Hudson, said to have been 
named after a trumpeter in the army of Peter Stuyvesant. 


counterpart. Copy, duplicate. 


19, put their tongues in their cheeks. Showing that they did not 
believe the story. 


Hendrick Hudson. Henry Hudson, a noted English navigator, who 
discovered and explored the Hudson river in 1609. In 1611, while 
on a voyage of discovery and exploration in Hudson Bay, his crew 
mutinied. Hudson and a few of his companions were set adrift ina 
small boat, and were never heard of again. 


20. cronies. Intimate companions, chums. 


can do nothing with impunity. Although he does no work he is not 
blamed for being idle. 


QUESTIONS. 
1. Can you suggest any reason why the author should have laid the 


scene of Rip Van Winkle among ‘‘fairy mountains” and ‘‘in a village 
of great antiquity ”? 


2. “In spite of the fact that Rip is an idle good-for-nothing fellow 
he is a great favourite with those who read the story.” How do you 
account for this? 

3. Dame Van Winkle is described as a virago. What details are 
mentioned that bear out this description, in her treatment of Rip, of 
Wolf, of the village ‘‘ Junto,” and of the New England pedlar ? 

4. What part does Rip’s dog Wolf play in the story ? 

5. What are the chief peculiarities of the company playing at nine- 
pins ? 


6. Is there any indication in the story that Rip’s experience with 
these “‘roysterers” was only a dream? 
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7. Upon his return what changes did Rip find in (a) the village, 
(b) the inn, and (c) the company ? 

8. What humorous touches do you find in thestory, in the references 
to the man with the cocked hat? 

9. What details has Irving introduced to make the story end happily ? 


SuBsECcTS FOR COMPOSITION. 


1, The View From the Hill-top. 

2. The Party at Ninepins. 

3. Rip’s return, as described by either (a) The man with the cocked 
hat, or (b) Peter Vanderdonk, or (c) Rip’s daughter. 

4. Jonathan Doolittle’s Hotel,—as described by one of the strangers 
(page 21). 

5. Twenty Years Back. (An account of the neighbourhood you live 
in, as it was twenty years ago. This may be presented in the form of 
a story if you prefer. ) 


THE VOYAGE 


In this sketch a voyage across the ocean by a sailing vessel is de- 
scribed, Is was not until 1819, the year that the Sketch Book was 
published, that an attempt was made to cross the ocean in a vessel 
operated by steam. 

22. a lengthening chain. No matter how far he travels, his 
thoughts are like a chain that binds him to hishome. The phrase 
occurs in Goldsmith’s 7’raveller, line 10: 

‘‘Where’er I turn, whatever realms to see, 
My heart untravelled fondly turns to thee; 
Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain.” 
rendering distance palpable. You can see that you are going 
farther from home. 

return precarious. In order to return you will have to face the 
dangers of another ocean voyage. 

vicissitudes. Changes. 

23. quarter-railing. The railing of the quarter-deck. 

main-top. The platform about the head of the main-mast. 

porpoises. (Literally, hog-fish). Small sea-mammals from five to 
eight feet in length, 
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grampus. Another species of sea-mammal, about twice the size 
of the porpoise. Perhaps Irving means the whale. 

phantasms. Creatures of the imagination. 

speculation. Conjecture. 

26. yards. Spars running out obliquely or horizontally from the 
masts, for the purpose of extending the sails. 

bulk-heads. Thepartitions separating the compartments of a vessel. 

27. Mersey. Liverpool is situated three miles from the mouth of 
the river. 


QUESTIONS 


1. In the first paragraph, explain: (a) ‘‘a connected succession cf 
persons and incidents.” (hb) ‘‘the last still grapples us to home.” 
(c) ‘the secure anchorage of settled life.” (d) ‘‘a doubtful world.” 
(e) ‘‘a gulf not merely imaginary but real.” : 

2. “Such, at least, was the case with myself.” Explain what the 


writer means. 
3. Inthe second paragraph the author says that ‘‘a sea-voyage is 


full of subjects for meditation.” What different sights are mentioned 
in paragraphs 2-6 as being ‘‘subjects for meditation’’? 

4. In the fifth paragraph what devices has the author used in order 
to make his story vivid? 

5. The first four paragraphs of the extract are composed chiefly of 
long sentences. On the other hand, the paragraph containing the 
captain’s story is composed largely of short sentences. Can you suggest 
‘a reason for this difference ? 

6. ‘In the last three paragraphs Irving has made his narrative 
effective by the use of particular concrete details, rather than by the 
use of general statements.” Give examples. 


SuBJECTS FoR COMPOSITION 


. From Sail to Steam. 

. A Stormy Night. 

The Railway Engineer’s Story. 

“The Land of Promise.” 

“The Steamship is a Floating Prison.” 

. The Arrival of the Vessel. (As described by one of the onlookers.) 


OR go to 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne was born in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1804. 
His father, who was a sea-captain, died four years later. Hawthorne's 
boyhood was spent in Salem, with the exception of one year when the 
family lived in Maine. As a young man he attended Bowdoin College, 
in Maine, where he had as a classmate the poet Longfellow. After his 
graduation, in 1825, he returned to his mother’s home in Salem, and for 
the next twelve years he lived the life of a recluse with few acquaintances _ 
and companions except his books. During this time he contributed to 
various magazines, but it was not until the publication of his volume of 
Twice Told Tales in 1837 that he began to receive any real recognition. 

_ From 1839 to 1841 he was employed in the Custom House in Boston, — 
In 1841 he joined the Brook Farm community and engaged in farming. 
During this year he published the two volumes entitled Grandfather's 
Chair, and Biographical Stories. The next year he married and went to 
live in Concord, a village not far from Boston. Here he took up his 
home in the Old Manse, which overlooks the Concord battle-ground, 
and while here he wrote Mosses From An Old Manse, published in 1846. 
From 1845 to 1849 he was Collector of Customs in Salem, and it was not 
until 1852 that he returned to Concord. In the meantime he had 
published in succession, The Scarlet Letter, The House of Seven Gables, 
The Blithedale Romance, and A Wonder Book. _ Upon his return to_Con- 
cord he settled in the house known as Wayside, and during the following _ 
year he wrote Tanglewood Tales. In 1853 he was appointed United _ 
States Consul at Liverpool, and it was not until 1860 that he returned 
once more to Concord. In the meantime he spent two winters in Italy 
and while there wrote The Marble. Haun._After his return to Concord 
his health declined, and in 1864 he died at Plymouth while travelling 
with a friend in the hope of regaining his health. He was buried in the 
Sleepy Hollow cemetery at Concord. 


‘*There in seclusion and remote from men 
The wizard hand lies cold, 
Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 
And left the tale half told. 


Ab! who shall lift that wand of magic power 
And the lost clew regain ? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin's tower 
Unfinished must remain.” 
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Hawthorne was exceedingly shy and retiring in disposition,—so much 
so, indeed, that he was regarded by some people as strange, and even 
mysterious. But behind this exterior veil of shyness there existed a 
rare delicacy of feeling,—a love of home, of children, and of nature, and 
an interest in the homely details of the world about him, that made his... 


quiet family life unusually charming. 
In his literary style, it is his simplicity and delicacy of touch that are 


the source of his chief power. The ideas which he presents in his sket- 
ches and tales relate, for the most part, to the great fundamental facts 
of life, but they are expressed in concrete form and in language so sim- 
ple that they appeal to the understanding even of children. 


NOTES. 


(The numbers refer to the pages in the text). 


THE GREAT STONE FACE. 


29. The Great Stone Face. A huge Profile upon the side of one of 
the mountains in the Franconia range (White Mountains), New Hamp- 
shire. The “‘face” is about sixty feet inlength and is situated about 
1,500 feet above the level of thelake beneathit. Itis popularly known 
in the neighborhood as ‘‘The Old Man of the Mountain” (see page 46). 

In Hawthorne’s story, The Great Stone Face symbolizes the ideal 
character. 

30. a Titan. In Greek mythology, the Titans were beings of gigan- 
tic size and enormous strength. 

31. purport. General meaning. 

33. inscrutable. Incomprehensible, incapable of being understood, 

effulgence. Brilliancy. 

Midas. Midas, king of Phrygia, as a reward for aservice to the god 
Dionysus, obtained the power of turning into gold whatsoever he touched. 

34. similitude. Likeness, resemblance. 

35. harbingers. Forerunners. 

37. sordid. Mean, ignoble, meanly avaricious. 

39. vista. A view, generally through an avenue of trees. 
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laurel. Anevergreen shrub. Among the Greeks the laurel was 
used to crown the victors in the games, 

43. truculent physiognomy. Warlike countenance. 

44. illuminated fog. He was able to cover up the truth with fine- 
sounding words, 

Popedom. Whenanew Popeis elected he assumes an official name, 
as, for example, Leo, X., Clement VII. 

cavalcade. Procession of persons on horseback. 

51. methinks. It seems to me. 

52. pavilion. Dwelling place. Literally, a tent. 

54. beneficence. The doing of kindness. 

QUESTIONS. 


1. What details does the author introduce in his description of the 
Great Stone Face, for the purpose of giving us an idea of its grandeur ? 


2. (a) Why is the name Ernest appropriate as applied to the boy in 
the story ? 

(6b) What are we told concerning his character as a boy ? 

(c) ‘When the laboun of the day was over he still loved to go apart 
and gaze and meditate upon the Great Stone Face.” Does Hawthorne 
intend us to take this literally? Can you suggest another meaning ? 


3. (a) Of what class of men is Mr, Gathergold the type ? 


(6) How does the public generally look upon a man of this type ii 
(pp. 36 and 38). 

(c) In what way might Mr. Gathergold have grown more like the 
Great Stone Face ? 

4, What qualities were lacking in (a) General Blood-and-Thunder, 
and (b) Old Stony Phiz, to prevent them from bearing a true resem- 
blance to the Great Stone Face ? 

5. (a) What, in Hawthorne’s opinion, does the poet do for the world 
of nature and for his fellow-men? (p. 49). 

(b) In what respect did the poet fall short of a complete resemblance 
to the Great Stone Face? (p. 53). 

6. Would the story have been as effective if the writer had introduced 
Mr. Gathergold, General Blood-and-Thunder, Old Stony Phiz, and the 
poet, in a different order? Give your reason. 

7. What changes take place in the life and character of Ernest in his 
progress from youth to old age? (pp. 37, 42, 47, 54). 
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SuBJECTS FOR COMPOSITION. 


. The Valley, as viewed by the Great Stone Face. 
The Story of Midas. 


“Tf I were rich 


mo bo oe 


. My Favourite Hero in History. 


5. What the Great Stone Face saw. (The return of Mr. Gathergold, 
and of (reneral Blood-and-Thunder, and the visit of Old Stony Phiz and 
of the poet). 


6. The Poet’s Visit (as described by the poet himself). 


MR. HIGGINBOTHAM’S CATASTROPHHE. 
55. Morristown. This and other names of places occurring in the 
story are fictitious. 
Shaker. The religious sect known as Shakers, originated in England, 
but is now found only in certain parts of the United States. 
57. importuned. Persistently urged. 
long nines were cigars of a poor quality. 


pigtail and lady’s twist, were different kinds of cheap chewing 
tobacco. 


fig tobacco. ‘Tobacco in small pieces. 
- 58. Spanish wrapper. Imported cigars. 


The President's Message. Delivered by the President to Congress. 
Naturally every one would be anxious to get a report ofit as quickly as 
possible. 


59. bitters. A bitter beer. Any liquor in which bitter herbs have 
been steeped. 


60. Ethiopian. A negro. Literally, a native of Ethopia, which, in 
ancient geography, was a large country in Africa, south of Egypt. 


61 slitting-mill. A millin which pieces of iron are slit into narrow 
strips. 


62. girdled trees. ‘Trees killed by having been gnawed by rodents, 
such as rabbits. 


double pica. Very large type. 
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select men. Town council. In New England, the select men were 
a board of officers chosen each year to manage the affairs of the town or 
village. 

63. posthumous renown. Renown after his death. 

64. apprehended. Arrested. 

65. irrefragably. Undeniably ; beyond a possibility of doubt. 

67. hasty-pudding. A pudding made of flour and oatmeal. 


opprobrium. Disgrace. 


Daniel Webster. (1782-1852). A famous American orator, law- 
yer and statesman. 


turnpike. Turnpike road,—a road having toll-gates. 


68. shaver. Sharper. 

70. Old Nick. The devil. The expression is probably derived from 
the Scandinavian word Nikr, the name of the demon that was believed 
to haunt the mines. 


QUESTIONS, 


1. Give an account of the character of Dominicus Pike, as illustrated 
in the incidents of the story. 


2. What use does the writer make, throughout the story, of the fachaaas 
that Dominicus was a tobacco pedlar ? 


3. In the opening paragraph Dominicus is described as ‘‘inquisitive, 
and something of a tattler, always itching to hear the news and anxious 
to tell it again.” Show how this description is borne out in his meeting 
with the man with the bundle-(p. 56) ; the evening at the tavern ; the 
incident at Parker’s Falls. 

4, Show how the story of Mr. Higginbotham’s murder grew, between 
the time when it was announced by the man with the bundle, and the 
arrival of the mail-coach at Parker’s Falls. 


5. What details does the writer give, to account for the fact that Do- 
minicus could not resist the impulse to see for himself whether Mr. 
Higginbotham were hanging from the St. Michael’s pear-tree ? 


6. What special means does Hawthorne use to heighten the mystery 
of the story, so as to keep the interest of the reader till the close ? 
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SUBJECTS roR COMPOSITION 
1. “ What’s the News?” 
2. How the Story Grew. 
3. “A pedlar’s life for me !” said Dominicus Pike. 


4. The Story of the Day’s Adventures (as told afterwards by Mr. 
Higginbotham’s niece). 

5. Mr. Higginbotham (his character and habits as they appear in the 
story). 


6. “Yes,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ I remember Dominicus Pike.” 


DAVID SWAN 


72. fantasy. A product of the imagination; not a story of real 
incidents. 


Virgin or not. Whether or not it had been kissed by the other 
wayfarers. 

74. linch-pin. A pin inserted in the axle to prevent the wheel from 
slipping off. 


damask curtains. Curtains made of the material known as damask, 
having a special kind of pattern produced by the weaving. The word 
is derived from Damascus, the city in which these materials were orig- 
inally produced. 


77. leered. Looked sideways with an expression of cunning. 
78. dirk. Dagger. 
QUESTION 


1. ‘This idea may be illustrated by a page from the recent history 
of David Swan.” 
(a) What idea ? 
(6) What are we told of David Swan? 
(c) How does Hawthorne illustrate the idea? 


2. What use does the writer make of the fountain in developing his 
story ? 
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3. In what moods did the elderly couple, the young girl, the two 
rascals, and finally David himself, leave the grove ? 


4, Read pages 75, 76, 78, 79, and point out on each page at least 
one expression which adds to the effectiveness of the story. 


5. Why does Hawthorne entitle the story of David Swan, A Fantasy? 
SupsEcTs FoR COMPOSITION 


. ‘A Burden of Gold.” 
. The Day’s Journey (as told by David Swan). 


1 
2 
3. What the Fountain Saw. 
4. “ Just My Luck.” 

5 


. “Strange Things That Almost Happen” (A Fantasy dealing with 
an imaginary day in the city). 


A RILL FROM THE TOWN PUMP. 


80. in perpetuity. To continue throughout all time. 
promulgating. Making known to the public. 

the busiest corner. Essex and Washington Streets, Salem. 
81. the mall. A public walk. 

muster-day. A day when soldiers assemble for review. 
Cognac. A French brandy. 

gullet. The passage from the mouth to the stomach. 


82. tophet. A place of fires, Tophet was a place in the Valley of 
Hinnom, near Jerusalem, where fires were continually kept up for the 
burning of rubbish. 


titillation. Tickling. 


the gout. A painful disease, which causes inflammation of the 
smaller joints, especially that of the great toe, 


83. sagamore. An Indian chief, 
85. Rachel. Genesis xxix. 
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QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the subject of the first paragraph? Point out the topic- 
sentence. 


2, (a) In the third paragraph, what ‘‘customers” of the Town Pump 
are mentioned ? 


(b) How does the author manage to pass from one to the other with- 
out breaking the continuity of his story ? 


(c) Throughout the paragraph, exclamatory, interrogative and imper- 
ative sentences are freely used. What is the effect ? 


3. ‘‘The Town Pump in reality makes a temperance speech, but he 
does it in such a way that his hearers are not wearied.” Explain. 


SuBsECTS FoR ComMPOsITION 
1. Midnight : The Town Clock Speaks. 
2. ‘The Busiest Corner ” (a pen picture). 
3. The Spring by the Roadside. 


4. The Drinking Fountain and The Town Pump (an imaginary con- 
versation). 


5. ‘The Virtues of Cold Water.” 
6. ‘‘ Sultry Noontide” (on the farm, in the village, in the city square). 
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